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© Nihil eft neque gravius neque infuavius quam ftulta refutare 
prudenter.”” Lup. Vives, 


Nothing is more difficult or lefs pleafing than to expofe foolith 
writings in a proper manner. 








Arr. I. Travels through Lower Canada, and the United 
States of North America, in the Years 1806, 1807, and 
1808. To which are added, Biographical Notices and Anec- 
dotes of fome of the leading Charaéiers in the United States : 
and of thofe who have, ai various Periods, borne a confpicuous 
Part in the Politics of that Country. By John Lambert: 
Inthree Volumes, 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. With Engravingss 
Phillips. 1810. 


1} rE have read thefe volumes with confiderable intereft; and 
have received trom the perufal much and important in- 
formation. Theauthor, avery intelligent man, and welbquali. 
fied for the enquiries, the refult of which his volames commu- 
nicate, accompanied a near relation to Canada, to accomplifh 
under the fanétion of Goverriment, the cultivation of hemp. 
An undertaking often recommended, but never yet fides 
fully performed. The individuals concerned, embarked on 
their voyage, full of the moft flattering hopes and expeéta- 
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tions. They were to receive from the the Canadian Goverrs 
ment 150 acres of clear Jand, have their expences paid, 
and every facility afforded them. But no fooner had they 
arrived in Canada than thefe bright profpetts’ vanifhed alto- 
gether. Strange to fay, the government had not one fingle 
acre of clear land to give thems they were compelled to 
dance attendance at the executive council room, for five 
months together before they. received compenfation in 
any form. [In this mterval the farmers and artificers whom 
they carried owt with them, were feduced from their fervice, 
or corrupted by idlenefs, and the bad example of thé lower 
order of Europeans at Quebec. The original defign thus 
proving abortive, the author thonght that he could not em- 

loy his time better, than to avail himfe}t of the opportunity 
lates han, to make himfelf acquainted with the country and 
its cuftoms and inhabitants. Remaining, therefore, for fome 
time at Quebec, he afterwards psoceeded up the river to 
Montreal. From Montreal he croffed Lake Champlain, and 
entering the terrotories of the American Government, purfued 
his journey to New York ; at this place he continued for a 
confiderable tune, and then embarked for Charlefton in South 
Carolina.. From Charlefton he vifited Savannah on foot, and 
defcribes New Georgia with fome minutenefs ; returning 
to New York, he went from thence to Bofton. To the de- 
fcription of this place, tts manners, commerce, and inhabi« 
tants, he fubjoins fome lively Biographical Notices of the 
more diftinguifhed charaéters of America, &c. in thefe more 
recent times, namely, of Jefferfon, Madifon, Burr, General 
Hamilton, Paine, &c. &c. From Boflon he again returned 
to Canada and the conclufion of the third volume leaves the 
traveller at Montreal. 

We really know no book of the kind which gives fo cir- 
eumftantial and fo fatisfattory an account of the Britifh 
Settlements andof the United States of America, from the coaft 
of Labrador to the Gulph of Florida. Having faid this, and 

laced betore our readers the outline of the travellers route, 
it becomes a point of juftice to introduce a few {pecimens. 
of the amufement and information which may be expeéted. 

The following anecdote in the beginning of the frft 
volume introduces no feeble argument in vindication of the 
plan purfued by the Britifh and Foreign Bible Society. 


‘¢ Our pilot, Louis Le Clair, was an old French Canadian, 
ffeffed, like the reft of his countrymen, of a tolerable opinion 
of himfelf ; yet was a good-humoured, friendly fellow. It was 
not long before we found that his predilection for the clergy was 
not exceflives He entertained us with many of his whimfical 
opinions, 
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opinions, and declared, that for his own part, he never went to 
confeffion, though he allowed his wife and daughters to 

* Women,’ fays he, can never be happy until they let out 
their fecrets, and on that account it is neceflary they fhould have 
a confeffor ; I therefore pay him his fees, which is enly jutftice ; 
but for myfelf I confider it all as a mere farce ; and it muft be fo, 
fince the women fay that they only tell the priefts a part and con. 
ceal the reft.—A few years age the pilot picked up an Englith 
Bible, which had been thrown afhore from the wreck of a fhip : 
as he underftood the language, he read it through, and it 

his eyes fo much, that he could not forbear, foon after, difputing 
with his curé upon certain points of religion. The latter was 
much furprized to find him fo knowing,.and inquired how he had 
obtained his information, upon which the old man fhewed him the 
Bible. The prieft declared it was not a fit book for him to read, 
and defired he would give it into his charge; this the pilot re. 
fufed, and the curé threatened to write to the bifhop and have 
him excommunicated as a heretic: but fiuding that neither 
threats, nor intreaties, had any effeét, he was neceffitated to re. 
queft that he would keep it to himfelf, and not let any of his 


. neighbours know that he had fuchabook. The old pilot declared, 


that he confidered the finding of that Bible the happieft event of 
his life, in confequence of the comfort and confolation which he 
derived from perufing it.’” Vol. 1. p. «11. 


The following account of the domeftic manners of the 
Habitans will hatdly be perufed without a fmile. 


‘© The furniture of the Habitans, is plain and fimple, and 
moft commonly of their own. workmanfhip. A few wooden 
chairs with twig or rufh bottoms, and two or three deal tables, 
are placed in each room, and are feldom very ornamental ; they, 
however, fuffice, with a proper number of wooden bowls, trenchers, 
and fpoons, for the ufe of the family at meals. A prefs, and two 
or three large chefts, contain their wearing-apparel, and other 
property. A buffet in one corner, contains their {mall difplay of 
cups, faucers, glaffes, and tea-pots, while a few broken fets may 
perhaps grace the mantle-piece. A clock is often found in their 
beft apartment, and the fides of the room are ornamented with 
little pictures, or waxen images of faints and crucifixes; of the 
holy virgin and her fon. An iron ftove is generally placed in 
the largeft apartment, with a pipe pafling through the others inte 
the chimney. ‘The kitchen difplays very little more than kettles 
of foup—tureens of milk—a table, a dreffer, and a few chairs, 
The fire-place is wide, and large logs of wood are placed on old 
fafhioned iron dogs. A wooden crane fupports the large kettle 
of foup, which is for ever on the fire. 

“¢ Their chief article of food, is pork, as fat as as they can 
procure it. They all keep a great number of fwine, which they 
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fatten to their liking. Peas-foup, with a fmall quantity of 
pork boiled in it, conititutes their breakfaft, dinner and fupper, 
day after day, with very little alteration, except what is oeea. 
fioned by a few faufages, and puddings made of the entrails, when 
a hog is killed ; or during Lent, when fifh and vegetables only, 
will fuffice. They are extremely fond of thick four milk, and 
will often treat themfelves with a difh of it, after their pork, 
Milk, fonp, and -other fpoon-meat, are eaten out of a general 
difh, each taking a fpoontul after the other. Knives and forks 
aré {eldom in requett. 

<¢ The old peop!e will fometimes treat themfelves with tea 
or coffee, in which cafe, they generally have to boil their water 
in the frying-pan; for it rarely happens that they have a tea. 
kettle in the houfe.—An anecdote is related of a gentleman, who 
was travelling on the road to Monrreul feveral years ago, when 
tea was aimott unknown to the Labitans, and when accomodation 
on the road, was even wore than it is now; he carried with 
him his provifions, and among the reft he had a pound of tea. On 
his arrival at one of the poft-houfes in the evening, he told the 
mifirefs of the joufe, to make him fume tea, and gave her the 
varcel for that purpofe. In the mean time, the woman fpread out 
hee plates and difhes, knives and forks, upon the table, and the 
gentleman took his meat and loaf out of the bafket ; (for tea, 
without ‘omething more fabfantial; 1s poor fare when travelling, 
and I always found in fuch cafes, that a beef-fteak, or a flice of 
eold meat, was a confiderable improvement to the tea-table.) 
After waiting a longer time than the gentleman thought neceffaty 
to make a cup of tea, the woman came into the room; but how 
fhall I defcribe his aftonithment, whea he beheld the whole pound 
of tea nicely boiled, and fpread out ona dith, with a lump of 
butter in the middle! the good woman had boiled it all in the 
chauderon, and was placing it on the table as a fine di of greens to 
accompany the gentleman’s cold beef. 

66 Milk and water is the ufual drink of the females and younger 
part of the family. . Rum is, however, the cordial balia which 
relieves the men from their cares and anxieties, ‘They are paffion. 
ately fond of this pernicious liquor, and often have a debauch 
when they go to market with their commodities. I have feen in 
the Upper Town market-place, at Quebec, a father and his fon 
both drunk. ‘The young one, however, was not fo bad, but that 
he was fenfible of the impropriety, fo he tumbled the old man out of 
the {pirit fhop, into the ftreet, and endeavoured to force him into 
the berlin, to carry him home. ‘The old fellow, however, pulled 
his fon down by the hair, and began to belabour him with his 
fift, uttering ten thoufand feerés and 4——rs upon his undutiful 
head. The young man could not extricate himfelf, and being 
pretty much in that ftate which is called § crying drunk,’ he be- 
gan to weep, calling out at the fame time, ‘ Ab my father, you do 
wot kyow me’! © My Gd you da mot kuicw me’! The tears ran 
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down his cheeks, though as much, moft likely, from the blows, and 
tugs of the hair which he received, as from the idea of his father 
not knowing him. His exclamations, however, caufed the old 
man to weep with him, and the fcene became truly ludicrous ; for 
the old fellow would not let go his hold, but continued his curfes, 
his blows, and his tears, uncil the fon was aflitted by fome other 
Habitans, who forced the father into the berlin; upon which the 
young man got in, and drove him home. 

“6 Very tew of the country people who frequent the markets in’ 
the towns, return home fober, and in winter time, when there is 
not room for more than one cariole on the road, without plung~ 
ing the horfe four or five feet deep in fnow, thefe people, having 
lott their ufual politenefs by intoxication, do not feel inclined to 
make way for the gentry in carioles, and will often run their 
fleighs aboard, and upfet them.’’ P. 158. 


The following anecdotes are related at p. 388 and p. 423 


‘* Our guide, a Cree, whofe fpirits had vifibly begun to 
droop ever fince we entered the defiles of the mountains, was 
lat night prefented by Mr. ———— with fome rum, to keep him 
hearty” in the canfe ; upon this he made fhift to get drunk with 
his wife. ‘This morning he complained that his head and ftomach 
were out of order, and afked for a little medicine, which was 
given him; but finding it did him neither good nor harm, he 

called his wife to\him, where he was fitting amidft us at a 
Jurge fire we had made to warm ourfelves, She readily came : 
he afked her if the had a fharp flint; and upon her replying fhe 
had not, he broke one, and made a lancet ef it, with which he 
opened a vein in his wife’s arm, fhe aflifting him with great 
good-will. Having drawn about a pint of blood from her, in a 
wooden bow], to our aftonifhment, he applied it to his mouth, 
quite vAneten, and drank it off: then he mixed the blood that adc 
hered to the veffel, with water, by way of cleanftng the bowl, 
and alfo drank that off. While I was confidering the favageuefs 
of this action, one of our men, with indignation, exclaims ‘d to 
our guide; * I have eaten and fmoked with thee, but hencefor- 
ward thou and I fhall no: fmoke and eat together. What, drink. 
warm from the vein the blood of thy wife !’—¢ Oh, my friend,’ 
{aid the Indiah, * have I done wrong ? when I find my ftomach 
out of order, the warm blood of my wife, in good health, re. 
frefhes the whole of my body, and pucs me to rights; in return, 
when he is not well, I draw blood trom my arm; fhe drinks it ; 
and it gives her life: all our nation do the faine, and they all 
know it to bea good medicine.’ ’” P, 38 


‘¢ It is a dangerous experiment. to Ri.» carelefsly in the 
woods in Canada, without a gaide, or a faflicient acquaintance 
with the ‘pat hs; and inianges-have oceured, of peppic perithiog 
¢ven within a Cnatl diitance of their ova * abitatiuns. A few 
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years ago, two young ladies who were on a vifit at the houfe of 
Mr. Nicholas Montour, formerly of the North-weft Company, 
and who then refided at Point du Lac, near Three Rivers, trolled 
into the woods at the back of the houfe, one morning after break. 
faft, for the purpofe of regaling themfelves with the flrawberries 
and other fruit which grew abundantly there, and were then in 
great perfection. One of them had an amufing novel in her hand, 
which the read to the other ; and fo interefted were they with the 
ftory ; and the fcenery around them, that they never thought of 
returning to dinner, In this manner they flrolled delightfully 
along, fometimes wrapt up in the charms of the novel, and at 
others times ftopping to gather the fruit which lay luxuriantly 
{cattered beneath their feet, or hung in clufters over their heads ; 
when the declining fun at Jength warned them that it was late in 
the afternoon. ‘They now began to think of returing, but un. 
fortunately they had wandered from the path, and knew not which 
way togo. ‘The fun, which an hour before might have afforded 
them fome afliftance, was now obfcured by the lofty trees of the 
foreft ; and as the evening clofed in, they found themfelves yee 
more bewildered. 

“ In the moft diftraed ftate they wandered about among the 
fhrubs and underwood of the foreit, wringing their hands, and 
crying moft bitterly at their melancholy fituation, Their 
clothes were nearly torn off their baeks; their hair hung in a 
difhevelled manner upon their necks ; and the fguit which in the 
morning they had picked with rapture, they now loathed and 
detefted. In this wretched condition they wandered till nearly 
dark, when they came up to a {mail hut; their hearts beat high 
at the fight; but it was empty ! They were, however, glad to 
take refuge in it for the night, to fhelter them from the heavy 
dews of the foreft, which were: then rifing. They collected a 
quantity of leaves, with which they made a bed, and lay down: 
burt they could not fleep ; and fpent the night in unavailing tears 
and reproaches at their own carelefsnefs. ‘They however at times 
endeavoured to confole each other with the hope that people 
would be difpatched by Mr. Montour, in fearch of them. The 
next morning, therefore, they wifely kept within the hut, or 
went out only to cather fruit to fatisfy the crayings of appetite ; 
and that which ite evening before they had Joathed as the caufe 
of their misfortune, now became the means of preferving their 
lives. Towards the clofe of the day, they heard the Indian yell 
in the woods, but were afraid to call out, or ftir from the hur, 
not knowing whether they might be fent in fearch of them, or 
were a party of ftrange Indians, into whole hands they did not 
like to truft themfelves. 

‘© A fecond night was paffed in the fame forlorn flate ; though 
Singular as it may appear, one of them became more compofed, 
and, in fome meafure, even reconciled to her fituation; which, 
deplorable as it was, and uncertain when they might be relieved 
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from it, fhe regarded as a romantic adventure, and the follow. 
ing morning, with great compofure, ftaid in the hut, and read 
her novel; the other gave herfelf up to defpair, and fat upon the 
bed ef leaves, crying and bewailing her unhappy fate. In this 
{tate they were difcovered about noon, by a party of Indians, whe 
had been fent out after them, and whofe yell had been heard by 
the young ladies the preceeding evening. ‘Their joy at being re- 
lieved from fuch an alarming {fituation, may be more eafily con- 
ceived than defcribed, and was only equalled by the pleafure 
which their return gave to Mr. Montour and his family, who 
had almoft given them up as loft, having been abfent nearly three 
days, and wandered feveral miles from the houfe.’? P. 423. 


Our extra&s from the firft volume having been rather 
copious, we muft reftrain ourfelves in the two which fucceed, 
but the defcription of the effec ot the embargo at New York, 
as detailed in the fecond is too interefting to be omitted, 


‘© When I arrived at New York, in November, the port was 
filled with fhipping, and the wharfs were crowded with commodi- 
ties of every defeription. Bales of cotton, wool, and merchan- 
dize ; barrels of pot-ath, rice, flour, aud falt provifions ; hogf- 
heads of fugar, chefts of tea, puncheons of rum, and pipes of wine; 
boxes, cafes, packs and packages of all fizes and denominations, 
were f{trewed upon the wharfs and landing places, or upon the 
decks of the fhipping. All was noife and buftle. ‘The carters 
were driving in every direction; and the failors and labourers 
upon the wharfs, and on board the veffels, were moving their 
ponderous burthens from place toplace. ‘The merchants and their 
clerks were bufily engaged in their counting-houfes or upon the 
piers. The Tontine coffee-houfe was filled with underwriters, 
brokers, merchants, traders and politicians; {clling, purchafing, 
trafficking, or infuring ; fome reading, others eagerly inquiring 
the news. The fteps and balcony of the coffee-houfe were crowded 
with people bidding, or liftening to the feveral auctioneers, who 
had elevated themfelves upon a hogfhead of fugar, a puncheon of 
rum, or a bale of cotton; and with Stentorian voices were ex. 
claiming : © Once, tavice.? © Once, tavice.’ © Another cent,’ 
‘ Thank ye gentlemen,’ or were knocking down the goods which 
took up one fide of the ftreet, to the beft purchater. The coffee. 
houfe flip, and the corners of Wall and Pearl-ftreets, were 
jammed up with carts, drays, and wheel-barrows : horfes and men 
were huddled promifcuoufly together, leaving little or no room 
for paffengers to pafs. Such was the appearance of this part of 
the town when J arrived. Every thing was in motion; all was 
life, buftle, and a@tivity. ‘The people were fcampering in all 
dire€tions to trade with each other, ani to fhip of their purchafes 
for the European, Afian, African, and Weft-Indian markets, 
byery thought, word, look, and action of the multitude feemed 
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to be abforbed by commerce ; the Welkin rang with its bufy hum, 
and all were cager in the 1 orfals of its riches, 
‘¢ But on my return to Ne w York the following April, what a 


contrait was prefent: ed to my view ; and how fhall I defcribe the 
melancholy < jection that was painted upon the countenances of 
the peor ople, who fe emed to have taken leave of all their former 

galety an ? heerfulrefs ? The cottee-houfe flip, the wharfs, and 
cuays along South-itreet, pref ‘nted no ponger the buitle and ac. 
tivity that had prevailed there five months before. The port, 
indeed, was full of fhipping; but they were difmantled, and laid 
up. ‘Their decks were cleared, their hatches faftened ‘down, 
and goes a fatlor was to be feen on boaad. Not a box, bale, 
caik, barrel, or package, was to be feen upon the wharfs. Many 
of the counting houfes were fhut up, or advertifed to be let ; and 
the few folitary merchants, clerks, porters, and labourers, that 
were to be feen, were walking about with their hands in their 
ets. Initead of fixty or one hundred carts that ufed to ftand 
in the ftreet for hire, fe surcely a dozen appeared, and they were 
unemployed ; a few coafting floops, and fchooners, which were 
clearing out for fome of the ports in the United States, were all 
that remained of that immenfe bufinefs which was carried on a few 
months before. ‘The cofice-houfe was almoft empty ; or if there 
happened to be a few people in it, it was merely to pafs away the 
time which hung heavy on their hands, or to inquire anxioufly 
atts news hice Ik uropYey, a and from Wath ington : * or purhaps to 
pur chafe a few bills, that were felling at ten or twelve per cent. 
above par. fa fact, every thing prefented a melancholy appear- 
ance. ‘Lhe flreets near the water fide were almoft deferted, the 
gra/s had b. gun to griay upon the wharfs, and the minds of the 
people were tortured by the vague and idle rumours that were fee 

afloat upon the arrival of every letter from Eng] and or from the 

of covernment. In fhort, the {cene was fo gloomy and for. 
lorn, that had it been the mouth of September inttead of April, ] 
ghould verily have thought that a malignant fever was raging in 
the place ; fo defolatins were the effects of the embargo, which in 
the thort face of tive months, had deprived the firft commercial 
city in the States, of all irs life, buitle, and aé tivity ; caufed 
above one h ndred snd twenty barkrup tcles ; and completely an. 
nihijated ats foreign commerce !’’ 
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P. 355 

The Eilays from the Salmagnndi, a periodical work in ex- 
tenfive circulation at New York, are well enou; gh, and 
amufing in themfelves, but are out of place here, and feem 
introduced to eke out the volumes. The fame objeét feems 
to have been had in view in the third volume alfo, and indeed 
if the \ ork had been comprifed in two inftead of three 
volumes, it would have een more entitled to refpee, and 
beuer a talified to have afle "ted 1 ts clai mtod dittinguilhe -d 
pia ‘ip Geograph cal collections. ' 
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In this volume however, it 1s but juftiog to allow that the 
defcript on of Charlefton is written with particular vivacity, 
and 1s altogether the beft account of this place we remember 
to hove feen. The coloured prints introduced by way of 
embellifiment aie very trifling and unfatista¢torv, but the 
map whicl is prefixed to the firit volume is of nea execu. 
tion. We are altogether pleafed with the performance, and 
Jament the difappointment of the author in a commercial 
view. Huis defcription of the difficulties which he and his 
relative had to encounter on thei arrival at Quebec, his re- 
marks on the caufes which here prevented the fuecefs{ul cul- 
ture of Hemp in Canada, are related with much temper and 
great good fenle, and appear to merit the confideration of 
Government. 





Arr. Il. Obfervations on Fungus ITaematedes, or Soft Cancer, 
in feveral of the mifl impertant Organs of the Human Body: 
Containing alfo a coi ynparative View of the Strufure of Fungus 
Hamatodes and Cancer, wiih Cafes and Diffeétions. "By 
James Wardrop, F.R.S E. Fellgw of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and one of the Surgeons of the public Difpenfary of 
Fain urch, Liluftrated with Plates. 8vo. 205. pp. 
kdinburgh, Conttable and Co. 1809. 


DISEASE, very different in its morbid appearances, in 

its rile and progreflive advancement, but analogous in 
fome of its fymptoms, in its manner of ¢entaminating neigh- 
bouring parts, and particularly in is uniformly fatal termi- 
nation, has, till within thefe late years, been generally con- 
founded with cancer. Now, however, that the difcrimi- 
nating talents of a Burns, a He y, and an Abernethy, have 
fully efltablithed the di ilinguifhing pathological marks of the 
-difeafe, under the terms ha aa Tuflammation, Fungus 
Hematodes, and Medullary Sarcoma, we look back with 
furprife to fome of the older authors, whee notwithanding 
the accuracy with which they have detailed many of the 
leading fyinptoms diflinguilhing it from cancer, have yot 

never failed to confider it as a mere form of that difeafe. 

A firm and incompreffible tumor, which in ftructure is 
compofed of a hard |, op ike, fibrous, and orgamzed fubflance, 
varioully arranged in fepta, and containing a more folt, feini- 
tranfparent, and a| pparently lnorganized fubf ince, marks the 
firl ftages of a difeale,. which 1s known to degenerate into 
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the true cancer by ulceration. This procefs generally be. 
gins in its centre, and extends itfelf towards the furface, 
and not only continues to increafe ull the whole tumor be 
 deftroyed, but till the {urrounding parts and continuous 
organs become fo involved in the difeafe, as ultimately to 
produce that degree of univerfal irritation, which fpeedily, 
when it occurs, mult terminate in death. In the drfeafe in 
queftion, however, a very different feries of phenomena 
occur. A more foft, elaftic tumor, with an obfcure fenfe 
of fluétuation, is the form under which it firft prefents itfelf, 
and this tumor upon examination is found to confift of a 
foft pulpy matter, which readily mixes with water, and 
which has very generally been compared to medullary fub. 
flance both in colour and eonfiftence. 


«¢ When the fkin or covering of fungus hamatodes has been 
eroded by the progrefs of the difeafe, inftead of the morbid 
growth being deftroyed by ulceration, a fungus arifes from it, 
and the tumer feems only to increafe more rapidly in bulk. If 
the fungus hematodes is not interrupted in its progrefs, both the 
original tumor and the fungus mafs growing from it attain a 
larger fize; and the fungus, inftead of having a firm texture, like 
that which fometimes arifes from cancerous ulcer, is a dark 
red or purple coloured mafs, of an irregular fhape, and of 3 
foft texture, is eafily tom, and bleeds profufely when flightly 
injured.’” P. 186. 


Thefe, and fome other circumfiances, in the hiftory of the 
complaint, not only point out a line of diftintion between 
the two difeafes, but prove them to be very oppofite 
in their nature. Many authors have contributed their affift- 
ance in ferming the chain of fa€s from which we have been 
able to draw our conclufions ; but it is upon Mr. Wardrop 
that the tafk of colletting and arranging thele faéts has de- 
volved; and we may very confcientioully add, that he has 
performed it with truth and ability. Among the variety of 
names created for this difeafe Mr. Wardop has chofen that 
of Fungus Hematodes, which he prefers becaufe it points 
out forme of its leading characters. In adopting this term, 
inftead of framing fome new name, which he might fancy to 
approach nearer to its nature, oF to the texture in which it 
onginates, we think he has judged moft wifely ; for there 
is nothing furely which tends to perplex {cience more than 
chat paflion for altering names, which is too apt to affli& 
thofe medical writers who unfortunately labour under a 
mania tor hypothefis. 

Mr. Wardrop has fhown, that this fingular diforder is 

found to attack various parts and organs of the body; and 
that 
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that however much thefe may differ in their fituation and 
ftru€ture, yet that the fame appearances univerfally occur, 
fo as to point out the true mature of the dileafe. He has 
fhown, that trom the part primarily affected it very gene- 
rally contaminates the abforbent glands, and that it is not 
salaiaeetie found affetting the vilceral organs, while at 
the fame time it is manitefling itfelf in {ome of thofe which 
are more external. He has likewife prefented a number of 
cafes, which merk the effeét of the difeafe upon different 
organs; fome of them being detailed apparently from their 
earlieft commencement, while others were not afcertained 
till their progre(s was advanced; and finally he has fhowa 
the lamentable fatality of the difeafe, and the delufive nature 
of the hopes which may be tormed of a cure by extirpation ; 
unlefs the performance of fuch an operation, in the very 
earlieft itaves, {hould in future prove a greater fecurity than 
palt experience can warrant his premifin 


Thus far we have only had to view Mr. Wardrop in the | 


- fight of a colle&tor of faéts already known, but we have 
yet to confide: him in a character of far greater importance 
—as the difcoverer of new faéts, the hiltorian of circum- 
fiances, and appearances of the difeafe, hitherto unknown. 
We fhall therefore pay him a proportionate degree of atten. 
tion, and give that candid expofition of the moft important 
parts of his difcoveries, which his accurate obfervation and 
perfevering induftry merit. While, however, we beftow 
upon him this, his due praife, we cannot withhold a hint of 
the gentleft nature, to watch, and check, if he can, the exu- 
berant growth of his imagination, which, with a rapidity 
pete only by that of the fungus which he defcribes, 
leads him to difcover his new difeafe under forms which are 
at beft very doubtful. Some of the deviations from organic 
itru€ture, which he has given asinftances of Fungus Hema- 
todes, do not even approach the general characters of that 
difeafe. 

It is in the very interefling defcription of Fungus Hama- 
todes when affeéting the eye that Mr. Wardrop merits our 
warmeft eulogium. His ‘attention was firft drawn to the 
{ubje&t by ‘* having had an opportunity of obferving an ex. 
ample of it in its early itage, and of tracing its whole pro- 
gre{s to its fatal termination ;’’ and it was his obfervation 
during the progrefs of this cafe which finally convinced him 
of the difference exifting between this difeafe of the eye 
and cancer, and ot itsanalogy to the Fungus Haematodes of 
other parts of the body. The earlieit appearances 7 a0 
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difeafe are to be obferved inthe pofterior chamber of the 
eye, where the formation of a folid fubftance, which in its 
growth gradually approaches the cornea, cauies an alteration 
in the apnearance wt the pupil. This béeounes dilated, and 
smmeveable, and inftead of its natural colour it has a dark 
amber, and fometimes a greenif{h hue, much refembling 
what we obferve in the eyes of a cat and a variety of other 
animals. As the difeafe advances this colour becomes more 
remarkable, and the whole of the poflerior chamber is pra- 
dually tilled up. The form of the eyeball next begins to 
alter, acquiring an irregular knobbed appe rance, and the 
{clerotic coat becomes of a fomewhat livid hue; the ante- 
rior chamber is now filled, and by the ulceration of either 
the fclerotic coat, or the cornea, paflage is afforded for the 
rapid growth of a peculiar fungus trom that portion of the 
difeafed fubfance which is cor itiguous to the ulcerated part. 
This furgus treque ntly acquires a very great bulk, is of a 
foft nature, of a dark red or purple color ir, i regular i In its 
{urface, and is often covered wih coagulated blood, It is 
readily torn, when it bleeds profufels ‘ly, though fometimes it 
is of a Groner texture. ‘The promineni parts lofe their vita- 
lity, ilough, and difcharge a fetid and acrid fanies, and be- 
fore the final and conftantly fatal clofe of the feene the con- 
tinuous abforbent glands generally become contaminated, 
and grow to an enormous bulk, ‘The only additional cir- 
cumflances material in the defcription of this complaint are 
the early period of life at which it moft ufually occurs, (for 
in the lift of twenty-four cafes, twenty of them are under 
twelve years of age,) and that in a great propertion of thele 
cafes the patient had :eceived a blow, which was followed by 
inflammation. 

This general hiftory of Fungus Hamatodes of the eye- 
ball is rendered more perteét by an acc: rate detail of many 
particulars which a fre quent diffeStion of the difeated parts 
hes brought to view. ‘Lhe difeafe appears to begin in the 
retina, Which becomes changed into a peculiar toh fub- 
dtance, retaining no remains of its natural flructure. ‘This 
fubiiance enlarges, fo as to difplace, and promote the ablorp- 
tion of the humours of the eye; fometimes puthing the 

choroid coat before it in a found itate, and fometimes inter- 
mixing it with the generally difeafed mafs. ‘The choroid 
coat, however, has ufually a redder colour than natural, and 
yn fome inftances is partially thickened. The fclerotic coat 
is very litle altered in ftructure, thonugh in many inftances 
the newly-formed fubftance is found infeparably adhering to 


? 
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it. This fubltance poilefles more or lefs of the appearance 
of the medullary matter, which forms the principal difling uilh. 
ing mark of this difeafe. 


‘© It is chiefly compoled of an opake, whitifh, homogencous 
fubftance, having the fame degree of pulpy fotinefs and tenacity 
with brain. Like brain, it becomes a foft pulp when expofed 
for a fhort time to the open air, mixes readily with cold water, 
and diffolves in it, and it becomes firmer and harder when boiled, 
or when immerfed in alcohol or acids. When the fofter parts are 
wafhed away in water, or when the mafs is forcibly compreiied, 
the more firm and folid parts remain, ‘Thefe confit of a fila- 
mentous fubftance, refembling cellular membrane, which varies in 
its quantity and in the clofenefs of its texture.’? P. 16. 


The confiflence and colour, however, are fubject to fome 
variety, and this in different parts of the fame tumor; fome- 
times a portion of it is — - bas more of a ilefhy ap- 
pearance; at others, a portion of it refembles a clot of 
blood: again, it 1s Goat of a ed k-brown colour, or ap- 
proaching to black; but which, however, under ciacersibe: 
ts obferved to wafh out, leaving the remaining fubllance 

, ~» ; 
fimilar to the tumor in the other cafes, or to a picce of 
brain. 

The morbid altérat: ions found to occur in the optic nerve 
itfelf are neXt noticed. 


“© In fome cafes the nerve retains its natural form, becoming 
thicker, much firmer, and harder than natural, of a brownihh afk 
colour, and lofing that tubular appearance which is obferved in 
the healthy nerve “with the naked eye. In other examples of the 
difeaf, the optic nerve, befides being altered in its ftructure, is 
{plit into one or more pieees, the mosbid geowth filling up the 

intervening fpaces, furruunding the different portions of the 
nerve, and forming one conneéted mafs with the contents of 
the eyeball. ‘Lhe ‘divided portions of the nerve lofe entirels 
their natural ftructure and colour, becoming foft and pulpy, and 
fometimes of a deep yellow hue. In fome cafes the nerve has a 
flefh. colour, and more of the texture of found liver, In many, 
no diftinGtion can be made between the xewrilema and medullary 
portions, whilft in others, changes take place in the one which 
are not obferved in the other.’’— P. 

‘© When the optic nerve is difeafed the alteration in its ftruc. 
ture generally extends as far up as its junction with the nerve 
from the oppofite fide. In many cafes it extends further, the tha- 
lamus being converted into an irregular, foft, pulpy mafs, fome 
parts of which refemble natural brain; others are mixed with 
blood ; and large cavities filled with blood are occaionally found 
lesncinns it and the adjacent part of the brain, or in the fubftance 
of the tumor itfelf, 
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¢¢ In fome cafes too the nembranes of the brain have appeared 
altered from the natural ftructure. In one inftance there appeared 
on the external furface of the dura mater two dark red coloured 
fpots, and two fpots fimilar to them were alfo obferved-in the 
correfponding portions of the pericranium. Between the tunica 
arachnoides and pia mater there were numerous white f{pots, feat. 
tered in a very irregular manner ever almoft the whole furface of 
the brain, which, when cut into, were found to be {mall bags 
or abfceffes, containing a vifcid white fluid like cream.’”’ P. 22, 


An examination of the abforbent glands when affe&ted 
with the difeafe fhows them to be converted into a fubftance 
fimilar to that of the primary tumor. The medullary matter 
is contained in a capfule of firm cellular membrane; and 
this feeondary affettion of the abforbent glands appears only 
to differ from the primary difeafe in being lefs apt to ul. 
cerate, and by no fungus having been obferved to arife from 
the contaminated part fimilar to that which grows from the 
original tumor when it has become ulcerated. 

We have detailed fufhcient, it is conceived, in this ab- 
firaét of Mr. Wardrop’s account of Fungus Hematodes of 
the eyeball, to warrant our affertions refpecting that gentle. 
man’s pretenfions to our good opinion, and that of his pros 
feffion at large. Many other parts of his book are worthy 
of notice, particularly his remarks upon the relation exifting 
between the difeafe he has defcribed, and that peculiar pulpy 
affeflion of the tefticle, mentioned by Dr. Baillie in his 
Morbid Anatomy, and which, trom the deceptive fenfation 
of flu€tuation it conveys to the hand when examining it, has 
fo trequenuly been miftaken and treated for hydrocele. Our 
limits, however, prevent our proceeding further, and we 
muft conclude our obfervations by exprefling an anxious 
deflire, that the perfeverance which Mr. Wardrop poflefles 
may ultimately lead him to render cemplete what he has fo 
abiy commenced, and to difcover fome f{ure, or more certain 
means of obviating the effects of the terrible difeafe it has 
been his tafk fo faithfully to delineate. 


~~ : 
~ 





Arr. III. Ejfays on various Subjects, by George Walker, 
F. R. S. eFc. 
(Concluded from p. 363.) 
N the life of the author of thefe two volumes we found 
fo many things which called loudly for reprehenfion, that 
after os A them to the contempt, we truft, of the 


wnprejudiced part of the public, we could not in our laft 
Number 
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Number give any account of the Effays themfelves, without 
exceeding the limits which we can afford to fuch articles. 
It was proper too, on another account, to feparate Mr. 


Walker from his biographer; becaufe the former cannot 
juftly be made accountable for the impertinencies of the latter; 
but we are now ready to enter on the Effays themfelves, and 
hope to give to our readers a competent view of their merits 
and demerits in the prefent article. 

The firft Effuy is on the beautiful in the human form, and 
on the merits of the Grecian imitations of that form. That 
there is in nature fome ftandard of beauty cannot, in our 
author’s opinion, be doubted; for, if man be the work of 
a defigning artift, he muft have been formed after fome 
model ; and»this model, in the contemplation of the artift, 
mult be the ftandard of what is the moft perfect of the fpe- 
cies, and, as far as the form is concerned, of what is the 
moft beautiful. This appears to us incontrovertible; but 
the queftion is, how are we to difcover this ideal ftandard of 
human beauty ? 


“¢ If,’ fays this author, © impreffions from the faces of all 
the women in this kingdom at the age of twenty-one were taken 
on any plaftic fubftance, as fuppofe platter of Paris, excluding, 
however, thofe who come into the world with obvious excefs or 
defeét, who have been maimed by injury, or blemifhed by any 
fuperindaced caufe, as excefs of labour or reft, intemperance, dee 
ficiency of fuitenance, or any excefs or defect of the paffions of 
the mind, and an artift were to form a face that was the mean of 
all thefe, it would furely be admitted that this face would be the 
perfe&t model of our national beauty. If the fame experiment 
were made in other nations, excluding thofe in whom the ex« 
tremes of climate neceffarily induce a depravation of the form, 
the model of beauty in the female face would be equally obtained 
in thofe nations as their appropriate ftandard. And if from thefe 
feveral national ftandards the mean of them fhould alfo be taken, 
this laft image muft be admitted to be as perfect a reprefentation 


of the beauty of face, of the whole female race, as is poffible to 
be obtained.”” P. 6. 


That it is by fome fuch procefs as this that we acquire the 
idea of the beautiful in form; and thatthe idea fo acquired 
is conformable to the model, which we are under the necef- 
fity of believing to have been in the contemplation of the 
Divine Artift, are pofitions which cannot, we think, be called 
in queftion; but we are furprifed that the author fhould 
{p. 11,) make it a queftion, whether in this inveligation of 
the ftandard of beauty there be any thing of novelty or in- 
genuity, when the very fame inveltigation was made, and 
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in the very fame manner, by Sir Jofhua Reynolds, moré 
than fifty years ago*! = Mr. ‘Walker next confiders the 
beautiful in form as fubfervient to utility, ‘and hkewife as 
influenced by the paflions of the mind, and then points out 
the various advantages pofleffed by the Grecian a rtifts for 
attaining to this ideal beauty—advantages trom which the 
manners of modern life preclude the artifts of the prefent 
day. Though there is nothing new in this Effay, and 
though the ftyle is fometimes coarfe, and fometimes dec! a= 
matory, it deierves to be read with attention by every youth 
to whom the cultivation of his tafte is an obj & of ims 
portance. 

Mr. Walker’s fecond Effay is entitled, On Tragedy, and 
the Intereft in tragical Reprejentation; but we cannot fay that 
it is either elegantly writen or very inftructive. He pro. 
nounces the pleafure which the Romans felt in witneffing 
the combats of gladiators, the tournaments and joufis of 
Gothic chivalry, the bull-fi; ahts of the Spaniards, and the 
bull-baitings of cur own nation, as fo many triumphs over 

nature; and feems to think it very difficult to conceive by 
what means men can have fubdued their minds to the capae 
city of fuch pleafures. An attentive obfervation, however, 
of the {ports in which untutored children too ge nerally de. 
light, will difcover {ome grounds for more than doukt whe- 
ther thofe amufemeuts be fo watura?as tus author fuppofes ; 
and Mr. Knight has fhown, in the moil fatisia€tory man- 
ner t, how fuch exhibitions may afford delight of a peculiar 
kind, to men who have as much humanity in their compo- 
fitionasany deciaiming philanthropitt or cofmopolite of the ape. 
Such delight, the prefent authorthinks, bas no refemblance 
to that which civi ized men receive from tragic reprefenta- 
tion; but the author to whom we have juft referred has com- 
pletely proves dthat this isa miftake, and that in both cafes the 
plea ure aflorded to the ipettators is not derived from the 
fufferings of others, whether reu! or imaginary, but from the 
heroifm rand f ortitude « ak pce by the fufferers. Mr. Walker 
is of a ieee opinion; and having thown the infufficiency 
of the theorics of the Abbé du Bos, Fontenelle, and Mr. 
Hume, to account for the intereft which mankind take in 
tragic reprefentations, he propofes the following account as 
a complete folution of every difficulty. 

‘© In every view of the human mind, during the exhibition of 
tragic imitations, compafiion, ot fympathy, in a more extended 





* See the Idler, No. 82, 
+ Lngniry inte ike Principles of Taftce Part 3 Chap o ‘Fe 
fenfe, 
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fenfe, prefents itfelf as the operating principle, the immediate 
fenfe to which fuch fcenes addrefs themfelves. This is the only 
principle within us, which is fufficient to attach us to mifery ; to 
connect a being who is interefted for himfelf, and is in the con- 
ftant purfuit of his own proper happinefs, to connect fuch a being 
with the unhappy, and as by an irrefiitible impulfe introduce him 
to a partnerfhip in their afflictions.”” P. 68. 


This is juftas good as what is often faid on this and fini+ 
lar fubje€is; but is it a philofophical folution of the diffi- 
culty? Wethink not. Sympathy or compaffion is either an 
innate or inftin¢tive principle of human nature, or it is ac- 
quired. If it be an pring er the fum of this folu. 
tion is only, that ** mankind are interefted in tragic imita- 
tions, becaufe by the conftitution of their minds they muft 
be interefted in them!’’ If fympathy be not an innate prin. 
ciple, by what means do all men acquire it, in a greater 
or lefs degree? To this queftion the prefent author fur. 
nifhes no anfwer, and has herefore: to us at leaft, thrown 
no light whatever on the fubjeét. 

In his third, fourth, and fitch Effays this author has been 
more fuccefsful. The obje& of them is to vindicate learn- 
ing, fcience, and art from certain charges brought againft 
them by Rouffeau, in an Effay, to which the Academy of 
Dijon had abfurdly adjudged the prize. In reply to that 
paradoxical, though elegant writer, Mr. Walker proves, in 
the firft of thefe Effays, that learning is not the parent of 

olitenefs, nor politenefs of infincerity and difhonefty; in 
the fecond, that luxury and corrupt manners are not the 
progeny of fcience and the arts; and in the third, that {cience 
and learning are friendly to civil liberty. To accomplifh 
all this was not, we think, a difficult or very important tafk ; 
but if the author really thought that any Englifhman was 
in danger of being tempted, by the fafcination of Rouffeau’s 
eloquence, to fwallow the poifon againft which he warns 
them, he fhould have endeavoured to infufe fome portion 
of that eloquence into his reply, that the antidote might be 
as attrattive as the poifon, This, however, he has not done. 
The ftyle of the Effays is in general flovenly; the compli- 
ments paid to the ladies are not eafy nor graceful ; and to 
denominate the Creator of the univerfe (p. 115,) * the 
moft /earned of all beings” is at once impious and abfurd, 
though we willingly acquit the author of intentional im- 
piety. 

igi fixth and feventh Effays Mr. Walker makes.a com- 
parifon between hypoarify _ open profligacy, with a view 
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to afcertain which of the two is moft infamous and deteft. 
able; and is decidedly of opinion, that the demerit of the 
former is greater than that of the latter. To this decifion 
objections might certainly te made; but thé quettion is un- 
worthy of dilcuflion, though we fhall juft oblerve, that the 
hypocrite at leaft pays a compliment to virtue by wearing 
her garb, whilft the open profligate daringly infults her. 

The next two Effays ave of a véry iuperiororder. In 
them Mr, Walker produces, from the phenomena of mo- 
tion, arguments in the higheft degree probable, that the 
human foul is an immaterial being. He begins -with ob. 
feiving, that we know nothing either of body or of mind, 
but their re{peétive properties; that form, colour, magni- 
tude, folidity, and refiftance, are the properties of body; and 
that confciou{nels, perception, reafoning, volition, &c. are 
the propeities of mind. As thefe different clafles of 
qualities have no refemblance to each other, it would be un- 
coe wei to fuppofe that they are qualities of the fame 

ind of beings. ‘The refittance of mind is that of wll; 
matter has no will, and therefore the refiflance of body mutt 
be a thing totally different; and mind itfelf a being /ui ge- 
neris, having no participation of matter whatever. He then 
fhows, that all the motions which we obferve among bodies, 
have had their origin in the volition of fome mind or minds, 
and having confidered the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
he fays, 

** But to pafs from phenomena at fuch immenfe diftances, and 
where the human fight may be fuppofed incompetent to an ac- 
curate invettigation, what fhall we fay of gravitations to our 
own earth, not only within the reach of human fight, but even 
of the human hand; not of motions which would take place if 
not counteracted by the projectile force, but of motions which 
actually do take place, and are exhibited every moment? A body 
releafed from the human hand does not remain where the hand 
quits it, but falls to the earth; it falls with a velocity every 
inftant accelerated. ‘This is a phenomenon fo familiar that we 
reflect not on its import; we aed no inquiry into the caufe ; we 
attend not to the language which it fpeaks; but it completely 
refutes the crude idea, that the impulfe of body upon body is 
neceflary to the prodution of motion. Here is a fact not in. 
ferred from any theory, but prefented to our fenfes, within the 
reach of our touch, avd [ which} demands the admiffion of a caufe, 
commencing the motion, and every moment imprefling fucceflive 
increments of motion, What is this powerful agent? Whence 
arifes this fueceflive impalfe on the falling body, imprefiing on it 
continually incrcafing velocities? Not body, for this the evi- 
dence of our fenfes abfolutcly repels ; it muft be referred to — 
Wil, 
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will, the will of a defigning mind. Body can communicate mo 
tion to body only by impulfe of conta&t; but no body is pre. 
fent, and yet the motion every inftant prefents itfelf. Let the 
materialift, who has ro faith but in body, who admits no ation 
but that of body upon body, reply if he can. 

“© It will be faid, that gravity is the caufe of this motion, 
and this forfooth is to fatisty the inquiring mind. Gravity is a 
mere name, the term by which we defignate the orderly courfe of 
a truly attonifhing phenomenon. Gravity may alfo include all 
that we know of the law which regulates this phenomenon, and 
thence may be of great utility in all our nahules On this im. 
portant fubject. Still it is but the defignation of an effect, an effect 
which demands a caufe, and an adequate caufe ; and where no bodily 
caufe prefents itfelf, or on any fatisfa€tory ground can be fup. 
pofed, it is the part of every honeft inquirer to refer it to the 
one eflicient caufe of all. ‘The immortal Newton, whofe power 
of inveftigation was at leaft equal to that of the moft zealous ad. 
vocate for materialifm, when he had carried his inquiry into ine 
termediate caufes as far as poflible, modeftly referred the whole to 
the will of the univerfal mind. In fine, I fee no poffibility of 
refitting the conclufion, We beho]d a power acting every moment 
without the intervention of body, and this power indicates every 
quality that is charateriftic of mind ; it is the operation of fimple 
will, commanding matter to be fubfervient to the grandeft de- 
fign, from which the cohefion that forms the folid maffes of the 
whole folar fyitem, that retains them in-their orbits, that pro. 
duces all the glorious fcenery of this harmonious and beneficent 
univerfe, conftantly iffues.’’ Vol. II. p. 66. 


This is a long extraét, but it is likewife a very important 
one, from which the author juftly concludes, that without 
the prefence of this fingular being, called mind, and its vo- 
litions, itis in the higheft degree probable that no corporeal 
motions would ever take place, either in the little world of 
our own bodies, or in the vaft world of the univerfe. Perhaps 
the reafoning would have acquired fome additional flrength 
had he ftated the faét, that there is nd evidence that one body 
ever comes into aétual contact with another ; for it is by 
aftual contaét only that impulfe can be diflinétly conceived 


to preduce motion. 

The tenth and eleventh Effays are on the Machinery of the 
antient Epic Poem, which Mr, Walker labours, not without 
fuccefs, to bring into contempt. His objet is 


“© To thow, that in its own nature, and with every allowance 
of belief, it is a miferable machinery y puerile, with no con. 
fiftency and unity of charaéter; beneath human nature; and 
having no dignity in itfelf, incapable of conferring a digaity on 
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the perfon which ufes it, and ufes it as a principal fubftratum 
of the poem.’’ P, 82, 


For the reafoning, however, by which he fupports this 
opinion, we mult refer the vended to the Elfavs themfelves, 
and pafs on to the twelfth, in which he confiders the mor I 
influence of hillory, and labours to prove it pernicious to 
the greater part of readers. He is aware that a very diffe- 
rent oprnion prevails among men whofe judgment on any 
fubjeé&t onght not to be lightly arraigned; and he fates what 
he fuppofes to be the reafoning on ‘which that opinion retts, 
We fhall not quote the rea foning, becaufe he admits that 
it would be conclufive if it took not for granted, that hiftory 
is the Jargeft and moft comprehenfive view of man. But, 


fays he, 


‘© If hittory be a very partial view of men—of one diftin& 
clafs of men, and this the moft vicious and depraved clafs, and 
therefore hittory be generally the record of the vices, and hardly 
at all of the virtues of men; and in addition to this narrow and 
partial view, if »era/ be not the obje& of hiftory, the inference 
(that hiftory is eminently the inftructrefs of mora/) will totally 
fail, and fo far as the information of hiftory goes, we may 
be led to think infinitely worfe of man than man deferves.’”’ 
P. 141. 


As the perfonages who make the moft confpicuous figure 
in hiftory are fovereigns, flate{men, and heroes, Mr. Walker 
endeavours to prove, that thefe cofiftiture the moft vicious 
and depraved claifes of mankind; and with relpect to kings, 
he has been fo completely fuccelsful as to have proved, he 
thinks, (p. 157,) that “* Alfred ffands alone as a verdant {pot 
in the wide walle of an Arabian defert!” Surely this is car- 
rying the {pirit of democracy too far—even lor a republican 
diflenter! ' 


What—to write in his own ftyle—does hiftory paufe at the 
mention of this fingle mame—even in England, and in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century? Is our gracious Sovereign’s 
regard for the conftitution which his il! uftrious fatnily was called 
to the throne of thefe realms to fupport, an offence fo heinous in 
the opinion of a proteftant diflenting teacher as to cancel a long 
feries of virtues which would have done honour to a Titus oF 


Marcus Aurelius ?’’ : 


But fuch prejudices are beneath contempt. There is, we 
verily believe, as much virtue among the higheft as among 
the loweft orders of mankind; though we acknowle dge that 


the private virtues of any order donot conflitute the fubject of 
the 
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the hiftory of nations, and that therefore mankind at large 
are not likely to derive much moral inftruction from the 
perufal of fuchvhiftories, which are the inftruétreffes pro- 
perly of philofophers, divines, and flatefmen. In granting 
this we grant nothing which is peculiar to our author} for 
the fame opinion has been held by many, in comparifon of 
whom he was le's than a child in Inerature; but we do not 
admit, nor has Mr. Walker proved, that in the private walks 
of life, the conduét of mankind is influenced by the wicked 
examples of Aings and Emperars—unlefs indeed when demo- 
crats draw arguments from the cruehy of fach tyrants to 
excite fedition among a people happy under a patriot King. 

The thirteenth Effay is ofmere value than the twelfth. 
It is entitlhed—On N.tural and Moral P hilofophy, and the 
proper manner of philofophizing in both. The object of 
the author is to prove, that in both thefe regions of {eience 
inquiries caught to be conducted by the analytic and induc 
tive procefs; and this he proves very completely’ by a chain 
of reafoning, which, if not new, is at’leatt ftated in a manner 
that, though very impreflive, is not familiar tous. ‘Towards 
the conclution he appears as an advocate tor an innate moral 
fenfeor benevolence in man; but he feems not to have patd 
fufficient attention to the great intelle&tual law of affociation, 
to enable him to decide this long agitated quettion. ‘That 
there is in every man, whofe intellectual powers are not in 
a ftate of deran gement, a faci:lty which decides, without de- 
liberation on the ‘moral right or wrong of moft.actions, 4s 
indi{putable; but when its remembered what contrary des 
cifions are pronounced by this faculty in different regions of 
the earth on aétions of the very fame kind, there will pers 
haps be found reafon to conclade, that the moral fenfe, if 
fuch it may be called, is a factitions faculty generated \m 
fomefuch way as that which was fo clearly traced out by the 
Rev. Mr. Gay *. 

In his tourteenth) Eflay Mr. Walker appears in anew 
character. Putting off the gown of the philofopher, he a 
pears with the weapons of wit; but we cannot fay that 
wields them with the skill of a " Swift, a Butler, or a Cer- 
vantess The Effay is entitled—On Lmitation and: Fafbion; 
and, under the pretence of deriving every fentiment and 
every action of man from this fource, the author attempts to 
raife the laugh of contempt againft whatever he confiders as 


a 





* In the Differtation concerning the fundamental Principle of 
Virtue, prefixed to Law’s tranflation of King’s Effay on the 
Origin of Evil. 
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corruptions in religion and philofophy, profligacy in publie 
and private con duét, and abfurdity and indecency in drefs 
and manners, His cenfure, however, is tap indifcriminate, 
nor does he feem to underfte nd every author whom he withes 
to hold up to public view as an obje& of ridicules To com. 
pere the infpiration of Mofes to that of Numa Pompilius, 
however it might have been relifhed by “a learned 
body” of proteftant diffenters, cannot by Chrifiians be 
thought very creditable ina man whofe employment it was 
to preach, by whatever authority, the Gofpel of Chrift, 
which refts on the writings of Mofes as its foundation; nor 
will any real phrlofopher applaud the attempt to bring down 

Locke, by a palpable mifreprefentation of his meaning, to 
the level of the author of Zoonomia. 

Lord Monboddo might perhaps have been faiy game, had 
his dogmas been at any time faihionable, and had this author 
underftood them; but we really fee no good that can refult 
from expofing the harmlels abfurdities of a man of uncom. 
mon worth and learning, who when this Effay was publifhed 
could not defend himlelf, and who brought to light mere 
ancient fcience than Mr. Walker was ever acquainted 
with. We beg leave likewife to obfeive, that, were it 
worth while, it would be no difficult tafk to fet the very 
foundation of this E fay in xs ridiculous a point of view 
as the author has fet Monboddo’s ravings about human 
tails; for, that, from a mere principle of imuitatien, and 
from na other principle, men fhould deviate as much as 
poflible from each other, is a fuppofition teo palpably 
abfurd to made the fountain even of a torrent of ridie 
cule. 

We come now to the opus palmarium of Mr, Walker-~ 
The Diffenters’ Plea; or the Appeal of the Diffenters ta the Jufs 
tice, the Honcur, and the Religton of the Kingdom, againfl the 
Left Laws. ‘This was originally publithed by )ittelf foon 
atter a petition from the difllemters for the repeal of the Teft 
Laws had been rejected by the Houfe of Commons in 1789; 
and being confidered by the editor of thefe volumes, on the 
authority of Mefirs. Fox and Gilbert Wakefield, as the beft 
pamphlet on the fubjc ct, itis here republifhed with the other 
E:ffays of its author, with the hope, we prefume, of alienats 
ing the minds of the people from the eftablifhed Church, 
That it will produce fuch an effett we are under no appre- 
henfion ; for we cannot adopt the opinion of Meffis. Fox 

and Wakeficld of its merits, even as a pleading ; while the 

rinci-les which its author wifhes to inculcate, are fuch as, 
when faiily fated, muft be univerfally abhomed. It would 
. requilg 
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require, however, a larger portion of our journal than we 
can afford to a work, which, if read with attention, cannot 
be dangerous, to expofe all the fophifms with which it 
abounds. We fhall therefore content ourfelves with exa-— 
mining the principles from which Mr. Walker reafons, and 
eo pointing out the confequences to which his reafoning 
eads. 


*© The principles,’’ he fays, ‘* on which the reafoning of pro. 
teftant diffenters has been conduéted, and their claims afferted, 
may be reduced to thefe: 1. That political fociety is tor the 
good of all; that protection and acceffibility to all che advan. 
tages and privileges of a citizen are the rights of a citizen; and 
that yaar for civil allegiance is the only condition of 
this right. 2. That religion is not within the jurifdiftion of 
the civil magiftrate ; that it is the unalienated property of every 
individual, tor which he is anfwerable to God alone; and that 
no differences of religious faith and worfhip ought to exclude a 
citizen from one of thofe rights or privileges which he claims on 
the grounds of the preceding principle.’’ P. 263. 


On thefe two propofitions, the whole reafoning, he fays, 
of the proteftant diflenters turns, It will therefore be proper, 
before we proceed further, to confider in what fenfe thefe 
principles muft be.admitted; for if they be each capable 
of two fenfes, in one of thefe they may be true, and in the 
other falfe. 

That political fociety is for the good of all; and that pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property, is the right of every 
citizen who gives to the civil magiftrate fufhcient fecurity for 
paying obedience to the laws of his country, are indeed 
truths which cannot be rationally controverted, But fuch 
proteétion is all that any citizen has a right to claim in re- 
turn for his civil allegiance. It has been often heedlefs] 
faid, that rewards and punifhments are the fanctions of civil 
laws; but if any thing more than F shemales be meant by 
reward, the abfurdiy of fuch an aflertion is obvious ; for 
if all the individuals of any flate, or even the majority, were 
to be equally ébedient to the laws in their feveral aions 
whence could the rewards be derived for fuch univerfal 
obedience ? For mere obedience, legal protection is a fuf. 
ficient reward, and indeed the only reward that the founders 
of fates ever intended, or could intend, to confer on fuch 
negative merit. In well-regulated ftates, many privileges, 
are indeed acceffible to every citizen On certain conditions ; 
but as thofe conditions are fomething very different from 
mere allegiance, by whom are they to be determined ? The 
majority of every people is neceffarily ignorant and illiterate, 
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while too many of them are the flaves of abfurd prejudices, 
Has every individual of this mixed multitude, who may think 
himfelf qualified to fill fome office of truit under the execu. 
tive government, a right to claim that office to himfelf in re- 
turn for that allegiance which he may have faithfully main. 
tained ? This will not be pretended, Who then is to deter. 
mine the conditions on which fuch offices are to be ob. 
tained ? Not, furely, ignorance and prejudice, nor private 
individuals, however enlightened, but the legiflature of the 
ftate. 

The Author’s firft propofition, therefore, as it applies to 
the propriety of the te(t laws, cannot be maintained ; for the 
protefiant diffenters enjoy, under thofe laws, that protection 
which they can claim in return for their allegiance, as com- 
pletely as it is enjoyed by,the members of the eflablifhed 
church; and nothing more is due to any citizen, merely 
becaufe he is.a loyal citizen. 

To the firft claufe of the fecond propofition we. with 
not to object, Religion is certainly no further within the 
jurifdiétion of the civil magiftrate than what is implied in 
his unqueftionable authority to prevent one feét of re- 
ligionifts from propagating their faith, by means injurious to 
the life, liberty, or property of other fe&ts. It is likewrfe 
true, that no differences of religious faith and worfhip 
ought to exclude a citizen from any of thofe rights or privi- 
leges, which he can juftly claim on the grounds of the pre- 
ceding principle. But we have feen, that offices of truft 
under the executive government, are not among thofe rights 
or privileges which he can claim on the grounds of the pre- 
ceding priticiple; that over and above obedience to the laws 
of the country, there are certain conditions on which alone 
fuch offices can be obtained; and that it belongs to the legif- 
lature, and not to private individuals, to determine what thole 
conditions fhould be. , 

To the Author’s affertion, (p. 265) that the proteftant 
Diffenters * have a peculiar claim to the good opinion and 
confidence of the civil guardians of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion,” we difdain to meke any reply. The refpettive merits 
of Churchmen and Diffenters will be feen in the pages of 
impartial hiltory. The affertion, in the fame page, that 
** a religieus teft, which opens or fhuts the door to civil ad- 
vantages, (if by advantages be meant offices in the ftate,) 1s 
an ufurpation of a power which is not committed to the 
magiilrates,” is a begging of the queftion at iffue ; and the 
fabfequent affertion,—that to impofe fuch a teft, is ‘* a vio- 
dation of the rights of a citizen,” has been already proved B29 
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be ap abfolute falfhood, occafioned by. the author’s including 
among the rights of a citizen, more than any citizen has a 
right to claim. ‘The author’s particular objeétions to the 
facramental teft, fhall be confidered afterwards; but it will 
be expedient to examine firft, the reafoning by which he o 
poles all tefls, for if that reafoning, be conclulive, the facra- 
mental ceft.muft be abandoned. of ceurfe. 


‘¢ The foundation,’’ he fays, ‘of all the reafoning of the 
ponents ofthe claims of the diffenters, is a, fuppofed alliance 
between church and ftate, between the church of England and the 
{tate of England, and the neceflity of each to the pretervation and 
profperity of each.’* P. 269. 

‘© We afk then, in what code of laws is this alliance to be found. 
We affert, from the evidence of all hiftory, that: there neither is, 
nor can be, an alliance between the ftate and any particular 
church, and that the fuppofition charges the ftate with the dif. 
grace of infidelity to her fucceflive allies. If the church of 
England be an effential part, and neceflary to the exiftence of the 
civil conftitution, it is a fingular paradox, that this civil confti. 
tution fhould have had an origin, and continued many centuries, 
before the Church of England had a being, avid that daring the 
greater part of her exiftence, fhe fhould have been adverfe to the 
true and proper conftitation of England.’’  P. 270. 


Had we been lefs accuftomed than we have been of Jate 
to the hardy affertions of party-writers, the affertions. con. 
tained in thefe extraéts would have greatly furprifed us. In 
anfwer tothe author’s queftion ;—In what code of laws the 
alliance between the church and ftate of England is to be 
found? We reply, that it, is to be found in the common 
law of England; in the coronation oath of the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings *; in the great charter granted by King John, of 
which the party of this author fo. loudly boaftst; in the 

ese fourth 





_ 


* See Turner's Hiftory’ of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. 4, Chap, 
1 and 4. 

+ “In the beginning of that charter, the King declares, that, 
for the honour of God, and. the fafety of holy church, he has 
in ‘© the firft place granted to God, and ‘confirmed by the faid 
charter, for himfelt, and for his heirs fer. ever, Thar the 
Churches of England fhall be free, and fhall enjoy their rights 
and franchifes entirely and fully ; and he concludes it withthe 
following words :—‘* We will, and ftriétly command, that the 
Church of England be free, and enjoy all the faid liberties, ‘and 
rights and grants, well and in peace, freely and quietly, »fuily 
and entirely to them and their heits, in ‘all things, im all — 
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fourth and eighth conditions of the aét paffed in the reign of 
William the third, for limiting the crown in fucceffion to the 
houfe of Hanover, being Pioteftants*; in the coronation 
oath taken by every King or Queen of England ; and in aéts 
ef parliament innumerable. 

Can the author have been ferious when he affirmed, and 
appealed to the truth of all hiftory ; that there neither is, nor 
can be, an alliance between the ftate and any particular 
church ? Had he forgotten that the ftate.and church of the 
Ifraelites were not only allied but incorporated with each 
other by God himfelf, when he laid the foundation of both 
by the inftrumentality of his fervant Mofes? Was not the 
heathen religion or church allied to the {late of Rome, when 
the office of Pontifex Maximus was held by the Chief 
Magiftrate, and when the Chriftians were perfecuted to death 
for refufing to join in the eftablifhed religion and to wor- 
fhip the gods of the empire. For the three firft centuries, 
the Chriftian Church was indeed in alliance with no flate, 
but exiited in great purity as an independent fociety governed 
by her own bifhops and prefbyters, &c.; but did the not 
form an alliance with the Roman fiate when Conftantine 
made her the eftablithed Church of the Roman Empire ? 

But, fays the author, there can be no alliance between the 
church and flate of England, becaufe “ the civil conftitu- 
tion had an origin, and continued many centuries before the 
Church of England had a being.” . That there was in each 
of the final! kingdoms, into which England was divided by 
our Saxon anceftors, fome kind of civil conftitution before 
the arrival of Auftin at Canterbury, is indeed true; but 
were not thofe ftates, which conftituted what is commonly 
called the Heptarchy, at that period, in alliance with the 
religion and church of Paganifm ? and when their fovereigns 
were, in fucceffion, converted to the faith by Auftin and his 
alfociates, did they not all break that alliance, and forma 
new alliance with the church of Chrift? When the king- 





™ —— —— ——— 


and for ever as aforefaid. And We, and our barons have fworn, 
that all things above written, fhall be kept on our parts, in good 
faith, without ill-defign,’’ 
® Thefe claufes or conditions are,—‘* That whofeever thall 
hereafter come to the poffeffion of this crown, fhall join in com. 
munion with the Church of England, and as by law eftablifhed.’* 
And,—** That further provifions (fhall) be made for the con- 
firming of all laws and ftarutes for the {ceuring opr religion, and 
she rights and libertics of the people,’? 
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doms of the Heptarchy were all united under one Sovereign, 
did not he continue the alliance with the church, which, 
from that period to the prefent, has never been interrupted 
except for ten or twelve years during the feventeenth cen- 
tury, when the monarchy, the church, and the ariftocracy 
were all ove:thrown, and the conftitution, both civil and 
ecclefiaftical, entirely changed ? 

What will the diffenter and his advocates fay? Do you 
call the church that was planted in England by Auftin, and 
flourifhed under the Saxon, and Danifh, and Norman 
Governments, and to which King John granted, in the 
great charter, certain privileges and franchiles, the Church 
of England? To be fure we do. The church of England 
ig not a mew church, which arofe, as this author feems to 
think, at the reformation. At that period, the corruptions 
which fhe had contracted from her connexion with the See 
of Rome, were indeed thrown away ; but the flamina of the 
church,—her faith, and government, and authority derived 
by the regular fucceffion of her bifhops, were preferved 
entire. The Church of England is a phrafe, which, though 
legal, is not perfeétly accurate; and inattention to the inac- 
curacy, has mifled many, and, as it would feem, Mr; 
Walker among others. The charch is the church, not o 
England, nor of Reme, nor of any other place, but of God, or 
of Chrift. It is one fociety [pread over the whole Chriftian 
world, of which a particular branch or fhoot was poe in 
England by Auftin and his affociates ;‘that branch was in- 
corporated with the flate by the feveral Kings and Legifla- 
tures of England ; but the church herfelf is here, as every 
where elfe, * built on the foundation of the Apoflles and 
Prophets, Jefus Chrift himfelf being the chief corner 
jtone * ;”? ** Other foundation than this,” the Apoftle him. 
felf affures us, ‘‘ that no man can lay,”’ while he admits f, 
that_ men may build on this foundation many. things 
which ought not to be built on it,—-fuch as ** gold, filver, 
precious ftones, wood, hay, and flubble.” Many fuch 
things were indeed imparted by Auitin himfelf, and many 
more were added by his fucceffors; but no attempt was 
ever made in this country (except daring the grand re- 
hellion in the 17th ceftary) to remove the fuperftru€ture 
from the only foundation by which it could be fupported. 
Of all this our reformers were duly fenfible. They pretended 
not therefore to ere€t a new Church; but while they burnt 
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the hay and flubble, which their predeceffors had been ac- 
cumulating for ages, and removed every thing which tended 
to deltroy the fymmetry of the original building, they re- 
tained whatever appeared to them neceflary to give it fla. 
bility ow its fure foundation. The church was thus rendered 
more perfect than fhe had ever been. in England, at leaf 
fince tue converfion of Ethelberi, by Auftin*; and the was 
brought to her prefent ftate of purity, long before our civil 
conftitution was perfected by the revolation, which, in 
1688 was brought about, not by diffenters, but by church. 
men. 

It istherefore fo far from being true, as this author alledges, 
that what we call ‘** our civil conititution had an origin, and 
continued many centuries, before the Church of England 
had a being,” that the very reverfe is the truth; that the 
Church of England was in alliance with the ftate’ before 
any thing like our prefent conftitution had a being ; that the 
continued in alliance with the flate through every ftep of 
its progrefs towards perfection ; that fhe was peculiarly active 
in extorting from the tyrant John the great charier; that fhe 
was herfelt reformed from the corruptions of popery long 
before the cival conflitution was brought to its prefent ftate 
of perfeétion ; and that her members were (1688) the in- 
{truments, under Providence, of bringing it to that. ftate’; 
while thole who, forty-fix years betore that peritd, had 
diffolved the alliance between her and the ftate, deftroyed 
the civil con{titation at the fame ume, 


Mr. Walker indeed allows,— 


‘« That there is a natural alliance between religion and human 
nature, and that therefore religion becomes the intereft of cveny 
civil government. But whether it be the Druidical religion in 
the forefts of the ancient Britons, the religion of papal Rome from 
the time of St. Anftin, or the Church of England from the period 
of the Reformation, depends on the information of the day, as 
well as on a variety of co-operating ‘caufes.’’ P. 274. 


There is not much decency in the comparifon of Chrf- 
tianity to Druidifm ; but we fhall neither cavil-at.trifles, nor 
make myfieries where we find none, If it be.theantereft of 
every civil government to fupport;religion, it’ mutt be fo, 
not. becaule it is the duty of the civil magiftrate to conduct 





@ There was a Britifh Church before the arrival of Auttin, 
which never acknowledged the fupremacy of the bifhop of Rome 
and was probably very pure, . 
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his fubje&s, by what he thinks the moft dire€&t way,. to fu. 
ture happinefs, for no fuch duty is incambent on Aim, but 
becaufe to fupport fome form of religion among his fubs 
jects is neceffary to preferve among them prefent tranquillity. 
The eftablifhment which will beft anfwer this purpofe, is; 
unqueftionably, that, which teaching the great and uncha 
able duties of piety and morality, together with the doétrine 
of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, is moft ac. 
ceptable in its government, forms of worthip, and the- 
ological doétrines to the majority of the people; and in 
its principles, moft friendly: to’ the civil conftitution 
which all are, by the -fuppofition, defirous to maintain, 
Thefe, and thefe alone, are the circumftances which ought to 
determine the legiflature in giving a civil eftablifhment to 
one conttitution of the church, and one fyftem of faith in 
preference to all other conftitutions and fyflems. Now, at 
the time when the teft laws were enaéted, the Church of 
England was certainly more acceptable to the great body’ of 
the people, and to all rauks .in the ftate, and believed to be 
in her principles more friendly to the civil conttitution int 
King, Lords and Commons, than any one of thofe feés, 
whether Catholic or Proteftant, which diffented from her. 
It was therefore the duty of the  legiflature to preferve to 
that church all her privileges and immunities, and to pres 
vent thofe holtile feétaries from getting into any civil office 
in which they could contrive to injure her, under the pres 
tence of difcharging, their duty to the ftate. It was with 
this view that the teft laws were enacted, and it is with the 
fame view that the legiflature has Iitherto rejeéted every pe- 
tition ‘for their repeal. By all this, no man has been de- 
prived. of- his rights, far lefs of rights which con{cience 
calls on him te maintain; for, as. we have already proved, 
individuals derive no right from their loyalty to hold, 
under the executive government, civil offices, which are. 
conferred by that government on certain terms, which the 
legiflature has unqueftionable authority to prefcribe. 

That the care of the ,legiflature to preferve uninjured the 
bulwarks of the church is as neceflary now, and as much 
its duty, as it was in the reigns of Charles I1, and James IT, 
cannot, we think, be queitioned, when the very advocate 
for the repeal of the teft laws, declares, that 


‘¢ As all civil polity has a tendency to corruption, infomuch 
that wot the moft perfe® form, which mankind have ever experienced, 
can be reconciled with the fober maxims of virtue and religion, 
while few are found, which are not greatly abhorrent to both ; 
it is not to be expetfed that the union of religion»with civil 


polity 
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polity fhould have any other tendency than to deba/e religion, /ubs 


mit her diGates to the convenience of the paffions, and even the vices 
of the very worft of men, and at length render her dittle other than 
a pander to thofe interefts which the abhors ;’’ who affirms, 
that ‘* though better fentiments of religion may not be wholly 
obliterated, yet the bulk of the nation is configned to error, and the 
means of recovery are diminifoed by that ignorance, and flupor, and 
ob/tinacy, which are the wretched progeny of a State religion ! P.31 7, . 
** Such,’’ he continues, ‘fis the character and fuch the ten. 
dency of every civil eRablij>ment of Chriftianity from the time 
of Conftantine, when the unnatural union firft commenced, to 
the prefent day. Infomuch that ¢here is not one Chriftian eftablifo. 
ment in Europe, to which the enlightened and confcienticus difeiple of 
the New Teftament can fubmit himfelf, without that violation which 
the New Teftament condemns, whereby the freedom of the human 
mind, and the progrefs of truth, which is promoted by free in. 
uiry, are either totally crufhed, or exceedingly retarded.” 
© 331. 





Caf civil power, as long as the magorny of the people 
conlider our apottolic church as worthy of fupport, be fafely 
entrufted, even on the principles of whiggifm, to men holding 
fuch principles as thefe? Mr. Walker, indeed, repeatedly 
allures the people of England, that he and the other pe- 
titioners for the repeal of the teft laws, have no with to fup- 

lant the church by being taken into alliance with the flate ; 
that ‘‘ to the flate they commit the church, to be protected 
and cherifhed, or to be abandoned by the ftate, as the ftate 
fhall choofe ; and that her honours and emoluments they 
would not participate if they could:"’ (p. 287) but if they 
were clothed with the authority of the ftate, as they might be 
were the telt laws repealed, is it not evident that their prins 
ciples, as here declared, would oblige them as honeft men, 
to abandon the church, and to appropriate her emoluments 
to the fervice of the flate? This was the conduct of the 
conftituent allembly of France, which the diffenters, witli 
Dr. Price at their head, congratulated for fetting twenty-five 
millions of men free; and have we not reafon to dread, 
that in England fuch conduct would be produétive of 
confequences fimilar to thofe which flowed from it ia 
France ? 

Mr, Walker fufpeéts (p. ¢84,)a nd his fufpicion is probably 
well-founded, that ** the revolution principles of the diffen- 
ters contitute their moit unpardonable crime.” Rewvelution 
principles ave principles of Teuikel omen, efpecially wher 
maimained by men who declare, by their moft approved 
vdvocate, “tbat the moft perfeét form of civil polity, whicle 
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mankind have ever experienced, cannot be reconciled with 
the fober maxims of virtue and religion ;” for it would be 
the bounden duty of fuch men, if clothed with power, to 
overthrow our conflitution, and ere€t another on its ruins 
sotally different from all the forms of civil polity, which 
mankind have yet experienced. Revolutions may fome- 
times be neceffary, but they are always evils; and if our 
tonflitution could have been preferved and purified in 
1688, without altering the line of regal fucceffion, ever 
fober politician will allow that the alteration which took 
place would have been foolifh and criminal. The conflitu- 
tion, however, could not be otherwile preferved, and there- 
fore the nation aéted wifely and properly, when it fub- 
mitted to a lefs, in order to efcape from a greater evil; 
whereas the condu& of him who is guided by revolution. 
principles, can tend only to anarchy, licentioufnefs, and 
bloodthed. 

But if a religious teft be neceflary for the prefervation 
of our conftitution in church and ftate, why employ, for 
this purpofe, the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, which 


“¢ Ifit be a teft for any world, is a teft for another, and not 
for this ;—which decides not the religion of the communicant, 
repels the honeft, invites the unprincipled, and corrupts the 
weak ; which is in every view, a proftitution and a profanation 
of the mof ferious and confcientious. act of Chriftianity.’’ 
P. 266. 

‘“< The experience of every nation on earth, and of our fifter 
kingdoms ot Scotland and Ireland, to all of whom our teft laws 
are ftrange and unknown, isa proof that even a national religion 
may exift and profper without the mode, which the legiflature of 
England has adopted and preferves.’’ P. 281. 


In appealing to the ftate of Iveland as a proof of the inex- 
pediency of teft-laws, there was not, we think, much wif 
dom ; for the difturbances and rebellions which have raged 
in that country ever fince the commencement of thofe in- 
dulgences that have from time to time been granted to the 
members of the Church of Rome, are events which could 
add to the happinefs of no Englifhman, except, perhaps, a 
diffenter of Revolution principles! Whether the facramental 
teft be the beft that could have been devifed for afcertainin 
the attachment. of men to or conttitution in church av, | 
ftate, has been queftioned by many, of whofe conftitutional 
and ardent loyalty it is impoflible to doubt; but that fome 
teft is neceflary for this purpofe muft be acknowledged by 
all, who think the conftitution worth preferving, and are 
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aware that Diflenters of the moft difcordant principles are 
linked together in one compaét band, for the exprefs purpole 
of pulling it down, 

To guard againit the dreaded encroachments of popery, 
the facramental teft was certainly the moft efle€tual :——perhaps 
the only effeéiual telt that could have been devifed at the 
period when it was firft exa&ted. Indeed the power claimed 
by the Roman Pontiff of releafing men, for important pur. 
pofes, from the obligation of oaths; and the notions enter. 
tained by the church over which he prefides, of the nature 
of that allegiance which popith fubjeéts owe to a proteflant 
fovereign, feem to point out the /acramenial teft as the 
only means by which, at any time, our conflitution in 
church and flate can be effe€tually fecured againft the ma- 
chinations of that party; but the prefent writer freely con- 
feffes, that it has never appeared to bimr a good fecurity 
againit the machinations ot proteftant diifenters, of whom 
very few indeed confider occafional conformity as finful. 
With refpeét to them, a much better teft would be, to re. 
quire every man, before he be admitted to an office of truk 
and authority, folemnly to fwear, that in the difcharge of it, 
he will be caretul to maintain all the nights and privileges 
of the church as eftablifhed by law, and to detend the fame 
unto his life’s end. An oath to this purpofe is required as 
a teft in Scotland, of all who are admitted to the office of 
a magiftrate in the Royal boroughs; and it is an oath, 
which no man can have the {malleft {cruple to take, who is 
not an enemy to all religions eftablifhments. It does not 
oblige him to communicate with the ellablifhed church; to 
adopt all the articles of her faiths or to approve of her 
conttitution ; but merely to fupport her in those privileges, 
which the derives wholly from the law of the land. Whethei 
Mr. Walker and the diilenters, whole caule he lo zealoully 
pleaded, would have {worn fuch an oath we have -.no 
means of knowing; but when the prefent writer, more than 
twenty years ago, propoled to two diflenting teachers the 
fubftirution of fuch an oath for the facramental: teft,. againt 
which they had been declaiming as a profanation of a reli- 
gious ordinance, the elder, and by muci the ‘more fagacious 
of the two, replied with great vehemence, that the impo- 
fition of fach an oath would be more tyrannical than the 
prefent telt, and that the great body, the diilenters, he 
was fure, would refule nu. 

We have now gone over the Effays colleéted in thefe 
two volumes with as much attention as we could befiow 
wpon them, and regret that we cannot {peak of them more 
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favourably. They certainly indicate refpeftable talents 
in their author, who is likewife entitled to praife for fairly 
avowing his principles ; though thofe principles appear to 
us hoftile, not to our conftitution only, but to every conftitu- 
tion that may be devifed by man. Of Mr. Walker’s flyle, 
we have cafually given out opinion already: an opinion 
of which our readers may judge for themfelves from 
the extraéts which we have laid before them: it is a 
ftyle often vigorous, though never elegant; fometimes 
obfcure, and occafionally affefted. The obfcurity we are 
inclined to attribute in part to the editor, and in_ part 
to the prefs: for the diffenter’s plea, which was firft pub- 
lilhed under the eye of the author, is fufliciently perfpicu- 
ous., The fingularity of the punétuation in many paf- 
fages,. which we were under the neceflity ot reodial 
more. than once, before we could difcover their mean- 
ing, is undoubtedly to be attributed to him who fuper- 
intended the prefs, as are likewife fuch errata, as wupia ad- 
yea ‘Ayaros for wupi adrye’ Axuois; but the affectation of 
conftantly ufing moral in the fingular number for morals or 
virtue, and the frequent introduction of the auxiliary do 
where it enfeebles the fentence,—as ** hiftory does conduce,”” 
—feem to be chargeable on Mr. Walker himfelf. 

In an appendix there are imitations of fome odes of Ana- 
creon, which indicate, we think, that the author might have 
excelled in that kind of poetry; a petition to the Houfe 
of Commons in the year 1780, to watch more vigilantly 
over the expenditure of the public money; and an addrefs 
delivered by Dr. Rees at the interment of Mr. Walker, 
which, though neatly compofed, could not make on thofe 
who were prefent, fo deep an impreflion as our folema 
fervice at the burial of the dead. 





Art. IV. Effays Biographical, Critical, and Hiftorical, 
tlluftrative of thé Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, and 
of the various Perodical Papers, which, in Imitation of 
vthe Writings of Steele and Addifon, have been pubiifbed be- 
tween the Clofe of the Eighth Volume of the Spectator, and the 
Commencement of the Year 1809. By. Nathan Drake, M. D. 
Author of Literary, Hours, and of Effays on the Tatler, 
Spectator, and Guardian. 12mo. 2 vols. II. 1s. Suttaby. 

»d8O9 and 1810. 


f LRE can be no doubt that every perfon of elegant 

and correct tafle, in- Englifh Literature, will be happy 
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to receive intelligence of the continuation of Dr. Drake's 
Effays on the Periodical Papers. So very pleafing, judici- 
ous, and inftructive were his remarks on the Original Effay. 
ifis of this Country*, that the completion of his defign be. 
comes a national object. We feel great fatisfaétion, there. 
fore, in reporting that no degree of failure appears in the 
plan or execution of the prefent volumes, but they are alto. 
gether calculated to juflify the warmett expceélations of his 
readers. If we give the fubjects of the Effays, as they ftand 
in this continuation, the perfons who know the fyle and 
manner of Dr. D, will eafily conceive how much of pleafing 
and ufeful matter they muft of neceflity contain. 


“Parr I. Ejay t. Obfervations on the Tafte which had been 
os teen by Steele and Addifon for Periodical Compofitions. 

numeration of the Periodical Papers which were written dur. 
Yng the publication of the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
Effay 2. Obfervations on the Periodical Papers which were writ. 
ten between the clofe of the eighth volume of the Speétator, and 
the commeneement of the Rambler; with fome general remarks 
on their tendency and complexion. 

““Partil. Ejay 1. The Literary Life of Dr. Johnfon, 
with two Appendixes. 

‘« In the Srconp Vouume, 

“€ Effzy 2. "the Literary Life of Dr. Hawkefworth. 

‘© Part Il. Efay :. Sketches Biographical and Critical, of 
she occafional Contributors to the Rambler, Adventurer, and 

ler, 

‘¢ Effey 2. The fame continued. 

‘¢ Ejay 3. The fame concluded. 

© Parr LV. Efay t. Obfervations on the Periodical Papers 
which were written during and between the Publication of the 
Rambler, Advevturer, and Idler. 

“© Ejay 2. Obfervations on the Periodical Papers which have 
been publithed between the clofe of the Idler, and the prefent 
period. 

“« Effay 3. The fame concladed. 

«© Part V. Conclufion of the whole work. 

«* Table of Periodical Papers, from the Year 1709 to the Year 
1809; being the completion of a Century from the commences 
ment of the ‘Tatler.’’ 


When itis mentioned that, inthe latter of thefe two volumes, 
the biographical iketches amount to no lefs than fifty, and that 
many of thefe relate to perfons of whomonly very {canty, ifany, 
accounts wereextant before, it will eafily be conceived 
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much intereft muft be attached to fuch a detail. It is true 


that many of thefe accounts are of neceffity very concife, 
but ftill they are fufficient to gratify a reafonable curiofity, 
and to complete the picture of our periodical authors. The 
periodical papers mentioned and charatterized, within the 
yeriod here viewed, are no lefs than 8¢ in number; which, 
added to thofe enumerated in the former volimes, make the 
extraordinary amount of 214, and even thefe, in a fupple- 
mental paper, are extended to 221. The diligence of the 
author, in taking fo wide a view of this branch of Literary 
Hiftory, will be no lefs commended, than his tafte and judg- 
ment in characterizing both the authors and their produc. 
tions. We fhall give a fhort fpecimen of his biographical 
accounts, in his notices of Mr, Richard Berenger, and Sir 
James Marriot ; authors of whom litle probably is known to 
the majority of Englilh readers, 


‘ Richarp Berencer. Of Mr. Berenger little more has 
been hitherto tranfinitted, than. that he was for: feveral years 
Gentleman of the Horfe to his Majefty; thac he publithed, in 
1771, ** The Hiftory and Art of Horfemanfhip,’’ in two vo. 
lumes, quarto; that he was the author of fome poetical pieces in 
Dodfley’s colleétion, and of fome papers in the World; and that, 
in his manners and education, he was elegant and accomplifhed. 
His Hiftory of Horfemanfhip exhibits much refearch, and a mind 
tinétured with no fmall portion of ancient literature; and of his 
poems and effays it may be faftly afferted, that they merit the. 
encomium due to ingenuity. Mr. Berenger died about the year 
1783. 

“ No. 79, his firt paper in the /arld, paints, in juft colours, 
the too often fatal confequences, in female minds, of a ftrong ad. 
diction to romance-reading ; No. 156 is occupied in the ridicule 
of a fpecies of coxcomd, which has, more than once, fince the 
date of this paper, infefted the walks of publie life, and whofe 
objet is to affume the appearance of apathy and infenfibility ; 
and No, 202 is a pieafant fatire on the ufelefs and gorgeous finery 
of the military drefs of this country. ‘Lhe canto, likewife, on 
the Birth-day of Shakfpeare, in No. 179, has been afcribed to 
Mr. Berenger. 

“Six James Marriot, Kyat. LL.D. the fon of an attorney 
in Hatton-Garden, was born about the year 1731. He completed 
his education at Cambridge; and having been fortunate enough to 
obtain the patronage of the Dake of Newcattle, then Chancellor 
of the Univerfity, in confeguence of the afliftance which he gave 
him in the arrangement of his Iibrary, he {peedily acquired the 
honours which his coliege had te beftow. In 1764 he was eleéted, 
on the death of Dr. Dickins; maiter of Trinity-hall; and in the 
fame ycar he was appointed advocare-general to bis Majefty, and 
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had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him. Soon after. 
wards he received the further promotion of judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, vacated by Sir George Hay. He was 
twice the reprefentative for the borough of Sudbury, and occa. 
fionally fpoke in defence of adminiftration. He died at his feat 
at ‘T'winfted-hall in Effex, on March the 2ift, 1803, and in the 
feventy-third year of his age. 

The publications of Sir James may be divided into legal, poe- 
tical, and mifcellaneous productions. In the firft of thele d e depart- 
ments he has given to the public two works, namely, ‘* The 
Cafe of the Dutch Prizes taken in the War before laft,’’ 175 

‘The Rights and Privileges of both the Univerfities, and of 
the Univerfity of Cambridge in particular, defended, in a Charge 
to the Grand aid at the Quarter Seffions of the Peace at Cam. 
bridge, Oct. 10, 1768; alfo an argument in the Cafe of the Col. 
leges of Chritt bed K manuel, ’? printed in 1769. His poetry, 
confiiting principally of lyric ciieliee. was originally circulated 
for private amufement, but was afterward introduced into Dods- 
ley’s Collection, and into Bell’s Fugitive Poetry; it difplays 
fome pleafing and well-conceived imagery, in metre correét and 
polifh ed. 

** His effays in the World are, No. 117, on the fafhionable ad- 
miration of Chinefe and Gothic architecture; No. 121, the 
Vifion of Parnaffus, and No. 199, on the Genteel Mania. Of 
thefe, the fecond poffeffes a confiderable fhare of imagination, 
and is conducted with much critical propriety; it is, indeed, by 
far the beit of the groupe, though the third has a claim to ap- 
probation for its fatiric humour.’’ P. 298. 


Of the modern periodical papers, as no one better deferves 
notice than the Od/erver, we fhall infert the whole of Dr. 
Drake’s account ; not even omitting that which he has quoted 
from Mr. Cumberlaud ; as it may be new to fome readers. 


‘© Tue Osserver. Of this very valuable paper, the com. 
pofition of Mr. Cumberland, it will be neceffary, in the firtt 
place, to relate what the author | has himfelf thought proper to fay 
of its origin, progrefs, and charaéter. In the Memoirs of his 
own Life he has favoured us with the following account: ‘I 
firft printed two octavos (of the Odyer ver) experimentally at our 
prefs in Tunbridge Wells; the execution was fo incorreét, that 
I ftopped the impreffion as foon as I had engaged my friend, Mr. 
Charles Dilly, to undertake the reprinting of it. He gave it a 
form and fhape fit to meet the public eye, and the fale was en- 
couraging. J added to the collection very largely, and it ap- 
peared in a new edition of five volumes: when thefe were out of 
print, [ made a frefh arrangement of the effays, and, incorporat- 
toe my entire tranflation of The Cluds, we edited the work thus 
modelled in fix volumes; and thefe being now attached to the 
great edition of the Brit ith Bifayifts, I con fider the Obferver as 
tuirly enrolled among& the tandard claflics of owr native lan- 
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guage. This work, therefore, has obtained for itfelf an inherit. 
ance; it is fairly off my hands, and what I have to fay about it 
will be confined to atew fimple fa&ts; 1 had no acknowledgments 
to make in my concluding eflay, for I had received no aid or af. 
fiftance from any man living. Every page and paragraph, cx. 
cept what is avowed quotation, I am fingly refponfible for. 

‘“« Thave been fufpected of taking ftories out of Spanith authors, 


and weaving them into fore of thefe effays as my own, without’ 


acknowledging the plagiarifm. One of my reviewers inftances 
the ftory of Nicolas Pedrofa, and roundly afferts, that,’ from in- 
ternal evidence, it muft be of Spaniih conftru¢tion, and from 
thefe afflumed premifes leaves me to abide the odium of the infe. 
rence. ‘To this I anfwer, with the moft folemn appeal to truth 
and honour, that I am indebted to no author whatever, Spanith 
or other, for a fingle hint, idea, or fuggeftion of an incident, in 
the ftory of Pedrofz, nor in that of the Mifanthrope, nor in any 
other which the work contains. In the narrative of the Portu. 
guefe, who was brought before the Inquifition, what I fay of it 
, as being matter of tradition, which I collected on the fport, is a 
mere fiction to give an air of credibility and horror to the tale ; 
the whole, without exception of a fyllable, is abfolute and entire 
invention, 

‘‘T take credit to myfelf for the chara¢ter of Abraham Abra- 
hams; I wrote it upon principle, thinking it high time that 
fomething fhould be done for a perfecuted race ; I feconded my 
appeal to the charity of mankind, by the chara€ter of Sheva, 
which I copied from this of Abrahams, ‘The public prints gave 


the Jews credit for their fenfibility in acknowledging my well.- 


intended fervices : my friends gave me joy of honorary prefents, 
and fome even accufed me of ingratitude for not making public 
my thanks for their munificence. I will fpeak plainly on this 
point; I do moft heartily wifh they had flattered me with fome 
token, however fmall, of which I might have faid, ¢his is @ vri. 
bute to my philanthropy, and delivered it down to my children, 
as my beloved father did to me his badge of tavour from the citi. 


zens of Dublin; but not a word from the lips, not a line did I’ 


ever receive from the pen of any Jew, though I have found my- 

felf in company with many of their nation; and in this perhaps 

the gentlemen are quite right, whilit 1 had formed expectations 

that were quite wrong; for if I have faid for them only what 

they deferve, why fhould I be thanked for it? But if I have 
faid more, much more, than they deferve, can they do a wifer 

thing than hold their tongues? 

‘I think it cannot be fuppofed but that the compofition of 
‘the Obferver’ muft have been a work of time and labour; I 
truft there is internal evidence of that, particularly in that por. 
tion of it, which profeffes to review the literary age of Greece, 
and gives a hiftory of the Athenian ftage. That feries of papers 
will, I hope, remain as a monument of my induftry in collecting 
Pp 3 materials, 
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materials, and of my correétnefs in difpofing them; and when I 
lay to my heart the confolation I derive from the honours now 
beflowed upon me, at the clofe of my career, by one, who is 
only in the firft oucfet of his, what have I not to augur for my. 
felf, when he who ftarts with fuch aufpicious promife has been 
pleafed to take my fame in hand, and link it to his own? If 
any of my readers are yet to feek for the author to whom I al. 
lude; the Comicorum Graecorum fragmeuta quedam Will lead then 
to his name, and Aim to their refpect. 

“* If I cannot refit the gratification of inferting the paragraph, 
(page 7,) which places my dim lamp between thofe brilliant ftars 
of claflic juftre, Richard Bentley and Richard Porfon, am I to be 
fet down as a conceited vain old man? Let it be fo! I can’t 
help it, and in truth I don’t much care about it. Though the 
following extract may be the weakeft thing that Mr. Robert 
Walpole, of Trinity College, Cambridge, ever has written, or 
ever fhall write, it will outlive the ftrongeft thing that can be 
faid againft it, and I will therefore arreft and incorporate it, as 
follows; Aliunde guoque haud exiguum ornamentum huic volumini 
accepit, fiquidem Cumberlandius noftras amice benevaléque permifit, 
ut verfiones fuas gusrundam fragmentorum, exquifitas jane illas, nis 
vague elegantia conditas et commendatas huc transferrem*, 

‘« Forty numbers of the Od/erver in an o¢tavo volume t+, and 
printed at Tunbridge Wells, were publifhed in London in 1785; 
this collection being well received, both by the public and the 
critics, it was reprinted by Dilly, the fucceeding year, in three 
volumes, crown 8vo, with fuch numerous additions, as aug. 
mented the numbers to ninety-three. In 1788, a fourth volume 
was given; and m 1790, the fifth and laft. Of this arrange- 
ment in five volumes, a pew .iampreflion was publifhed in 1791, 
which is the edition in my poffefiion, extending to one hundred 
and fifty-three efflays, The Obferver, in fix volumes, appeared 
in 1798; in 1803, it was incorporated with the Britifh Effay- 
ifts; and in 1808, it was reprinted in three volumes 12mo. 

“« The efflays which compofe thefe interefting volumes, may be 
elaffed under the appellations of Literary, Critical, and Narra. 
tive; Humorous, Moral, and Religious. 

‘€ 'To the Literary papers, which amount to about forty in num- 
ber, we are indebted for che mot original feature in the work, 
Thefe include, together with fome account of the civil hiftory of 
Greece, a compreiied and connected detail of ‘Grecian poetry, 
from the carlieft era to the death of Menandér. The refearch 
has been particularly dire¢ted to the remains of the Greek Dra- 
matifts, and more efpecially to the writers of the Old, the Mid. 
dle, andthe New Comedy. Of thefe, the fragments, which the 
defolating hand of Time has {pared, have been tranflated with 





* Vol. ii, p. agg, et feq.”” 
+ Mr. Cumbeslaud fays two; perhaps the fecond was not 
complered, ; 


uncommon 
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gncommon felicity, by Mr. Cumberland ; and merit the eulogium 

which Mr. Walpole has fo happily expreffed, The eafy and 
flowing metrical ftyle of Fletcher and Maffinger furnifhed Mr. 
Cumberland with an appropriate model for his verfions, which 
he has imitated with fidelity and fpirit. The patience and per. 
fevering labour required for the due execution of this tafk, may 
be eftimated from the declaration of the Od/erver, that it was 
his ambition to give the world ‘* a complete collection of the 
beauties of the Greek ftage, in our own language, from the req 
mains of more than fifty comic poets *.’’ 

‘©The papers ftri€tly Critical, in the Oberver, amoynt to 
Seventeen, of which eleven are devoted to the confideration of 
dramatic charaéter and condu@, Among thefe, the contraft be. 
tween the characters of Macbeth and Richard; the parallel be. 
tween Afchylus and Shakfpeare; the obfervations on Falttat and 
his group; and the comparative review of Rowe’s Fair Penitent 
with the Fatal Dowry of Maffinger; are peculiarly interefting and 
conclufive. The effay on ftyle, in No, 133, contains many juft 
remarks on the diction of 4ddifox and Fohn/on; with the judicious 
recommendation of the former asthe fafer model for the ftudent. 
The charaéter of Mr. Cumberland’s own ftyle, indeed, partakes 
much more of the elegant and idiomatic fimplicity of Addifon, 
than of the elaborate, though fplendid, compofition of Johnfon ; 
with the exception of a few phrafes, which are too flat and cole 
loquial, it is eafy, fluent, and correct, 

‘© Of the Narrative portion of the Obfrver, which occupies 
no {mall fhare of the work, it is impoflible not to fpeak highly, 
Powerful invention, ftrong delineation of character, and adhe. 
rence to coftume, diftinguifh the greater part of our author’s 
fictions. The ftories of Abdullah and Zarima; of Chaubert, 
the Mifanthrope; of the Portuguefe Gentleman, who died by 
the rack; of Ned Drowfy, and of Nicolas Pedrofa, may be 
initanced as fully fapporting the opinion that we have advanced ; 
the laft two more efpecially abound in the richeft traits both of 
pathos and humour, 

‘© There are many papers, likewife, in the Obferver, which 
may more exclufively be termed Humorous; fuch as the Letters 
from Mr. Jedédiah Fith, in Nos. 45 and 69; the Letter from 
Rufticus, in No. 80; the Letter from Pofthumous, in No, 92; 
the charaéters of Simon Sapling and Billy Simper, in Nos. 129, 
131, and 132; the adventures of Kit Cracker, in No, 194; and 
the Letter from Tom Torteife, in No. 149. Thefe, and others 
ofa fimilar kind, very agreeably relieve the literaty and didatic 
portion of the work; and, at the fame time, exhibit a know. 

dge of the world, its follies, and eccentricities. 

“* It may be affirmed of this periodical paper, very highly to ite 
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credit, that almoft every part of it, either directly or indiredly 
pofte les a Moral tendency; a confidetable number of effays is 
avowedly appropriated to fubje&ts of this kind, fubjects calcu. 
ated to improve the manners, and meliorate the heart; and even 
in thofe which are fet apart for literary and critical enquiry, 
great care has been taken to render them, in almoft every in. 
itance, fubfervient to the beft purpofes of virtue and inftruétion, 

‘© Nor fhould we fail to notice that fome papers of great value, 
ftrong in argument, and curious in refearch, are devoted to Re, 
jigious topics. ‘Lhe comparifon of Pythagoras with Chrift, in 
No 123 the defence of our Saviour’s Migacles, in No. 13; the 
morality of Chriflianity, as compared with that of natural reli, 
gion, in No. 83; and an argument for the evidences of the 
Chriftian religion, in No. g3,; together with three papers in 
volume the fourth, in anfwer to the cavils ard objections of David 
Levi, are of this kind, and imprefs us with a deep fenfe of the 
piety of their author. 

“© The Odjerver, though the fole labour of an individual, is yet 
rich in variety, both of fubject and manner; in this refpeét, in. 
deed, as wel) as in literary intereft, and in fertility of invention, 
it may be clafled with the Spefator and Adventurer; if inferior to 
the latter in grandeur of fiction, or to the former in delicate irony 
and dramatic unity of defign, it is wealthier in its literary fund 
than cither, equally moral in its views, and as abundant in the 
creation of incident. I confider it, therefore, with the excep. 
tion of the papers jut mentioned, as fuperior, ix its powers of at- 
tradlion, to every other periodical compofition,”’ P. 385. 


After fuch f{pecimens of certainly one of the moft pleafing 
publications of modern times, it will not be wondered that 
we exprefs great fatistaction, in the profpect of receiving 
from the fame author a fele€tion from thefe numerous peri- 
odical works, under the ttle of ** the Gleaner.”’ The tafte and 
judgment of Dr. Drake may be relied on for giving fuch a 
feleétion as will make the work valuable, and whatever illuf- 
trations he fhall think fit to add will doubtlefs add to the fa- 
tistaction, as well as information of his readers. 





Art. V. The Secret Hiftory of the Cabinet of Bonaparte, &c. 


(Concluded from eur laft, page 517.) 


THE conduct of Bonaparte towards foreign powers,” 
forms the next and moft important part. of this 

work ; and the author begins with that branch of it which 
is moi inierefting to us, namely, his views and proceedings 
8 relating 
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relating to Great Britain. As introdutiory to this fubjeé, 
he reverts to a former period of the French Revolucion, 
fluting that during the exiftence of the Republic, and atan 
eatly period of the authority of its five direCtors, all the diplo- 
matic plans and memoirs, which had been prefented to the 
late Kings of France, ‘were publifhed under the title of 
© Politiques de tous les Cabinets de I’ Europe pendant les regnes 
de Louis XP &F Louis XVI. Acertain M. De Segur, now ina 
high employment under Bonaparte, it feems, enriched (as 
this author terms it,) the work with a preface and revolutio. 
nary notes ; in which he fays, 


“© Il fera facile de fe convaincre qu’y compris méme la Revolution, 
ex grande partie, on trouve dans ces mémoires et ces conjefures le 
germe de tout ce qui arrive aujourd'hui, et l'on ue peut pas Jans les 
avoir lus, etre bien ou fait des intérets, et méme des vues auclles des 


diverjes puiffances del’ Europe.” 


The Dire&ory (it is obferved) had not the means of carry- 
ing this grand plan into exeeution; which required the 
government of a defpotic military ruler, and one whofe maxim 
fhould be per fas et nefas. Some outline of this plan fhould 
have been given by the author, as the publication is not, we. 
believe, generally known in England, | What is wanting 
however, in this refpeét is, in a great degree, fupplied by the 
author’s comments on the well known work of Hauterive, 
publifhed during the confulate of Bonaparte, and probably 
grounded on the fytlem laid down in the former publication. 
Our readers mayrecolleét,that this artful manifefto was * noticed 
by us not long after its appearance, as was alfo (more fully) 
the able and conclufive ¢ anfwer by Gentz. ‘The prefent au- 
thor (who tranflated it) obferved, it feems, to Hauterive, that it 
was only ** un cuvrage belliqueux.” The anfwer, he aflures 
ws, was—‘* Oh gue non; il faut regarder cela comme la code 
politique de la France.”’ Several pallages are here cited trom 
that work ; which (in our opinion) molt clearly prove the 
defigns of its patron Napoleon, not only againft the honour 
and interefts of Great Britain, but againft the independence 
of Europe, and, in the words of this author, ‘* demontftrate 


clearly that the immortal Pitt was corre&t, when he pro-, 


claimed him to be,”—** the child and champion of Jaco. 
binifm !’’ 


The tendency of this hoftile ftate paper did not, this author 


obferves, prevent the great powers of Europe from con 
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cluding peace with Bonaparte. For this meafure of the 
Britifh Minifters (Lord Sidmouth and his calleagues,) this 
writer candidly allows them praife, confidering that, under 
the circumftances then exilling, ‘* peace was worth a trial ;”” 
but he ftates the almolt immediate demonftration of the 
Conful’s tyrannical temper, in complaining. of the freedom 
of remark on his conduét in the newfpapers and {peeches in 
Parliament ; and inflead of reforting te the courts of law for 
redrefs, pouring forth his vengeance againft our Govern- 
ment in his official paper, the Moniteur; in which the 
ebullitions of his anger Were expreffed, in the coarfeft lan- 
guage, even before the definitive treaty had been figned. The 
alfumption of the office of prefident of the Italian Republic 
(in {pite of the exifling treaties with Auftria) during the con. 
grefs at Amiens, the annexation of Piedmont, Parma, and the 
Ifle of Elba to his fovereignties, about the fame period, and 
the violent, unprincipled feizure of the Walais, one of the 
itates of Shszedsnt. are alfo produced by this writer, to 
prove (as they do moft fully.) the inordination, ambition, and 
profligate rapacity of our enemy, even when he moft affe@ed 
and profeffed a defire of peace. The early renewal of the 
war, Mr. G. obferves, might have been forefeen, from the , 
previous conduét of Bonaparte, and his marked difpofition 
of hoflility towards this country ; and he warmly proteils 
againft the pretence that the retenuon of Malta by our mi- 
miflers was the caufe of that event. 


‘© "They retained Malta,’’ he jaftly obferves, “ not from an 
intention or a with to provoke a renewal of the war, but becaufe, 
trom the firft Conful’s conduct, it appeared that fuch an event was 
inevitable, and at no great diftance,”’ 


The author then proceeds to flate the manifeft fymptoms of 
hoftility to which he had alluded ; the refufal to liquidate the 
demands of Englith fubjeéts on the French Funds, (in dire&t 
breach of the 14th Article of the Treaty of Amiens,) the re- 
fufal to reftore three Englifh fhips, captured in the Indian feas 
after the peace was known there ; the rigid enforcement of 
every reftri€tion on Britifh commerce, not only in France, 
but in every country under French influence ; together with 
the confifcetion even of the private property of the re[peétive 
Captains, as Britifh manufattured goods*; the hoflile expref- 
fions in the Moniteur on the report of a commercial treaty 


th —_—- 
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* He might have added the confifcation of veflels (with their 
cargees) when driven by ftrefs of weather into French ports. _ ‘ 
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with Great Britain, and, above all, ** the tyrant’s defperate 
with” (as this writer terms it,) ** to have our pre{s fubje& to 
the controul of his ambaflador here.”” Thele circuinflances, 
(and elpecially the two laft) ** will never,” in the writer’s 
opinion ‘* permit an enlightened adminiflration of England 
to enter into any negotiation for peace with Bonaparte.” 
Who indeed can expeét that a tyrant fo jealous of our com- 
mercial profperity would ever ceafe to war againft it ? Who 
can believe that the murderer of Palm, the extinguifher of 
every free prefs on the continent, would endure even a tem- 
perate difcuflion of his meafures by the political writers of 
Great Britain ? 

In relating the circumftances of Bonaparte’s application, 
through his Minifler, Ouo, for filencing Cobbet, and for 
fending Peltier out of the country ; the author flates, that he 
was confulied by Mr. Otto, and warned him of the mifune 
derflanding which fuch an application was likely to create 
between the governments, and of its probable effeét on the 
minds of the people, He was defired, it feems, to return to 
Paris, and remonttrate againfl the meafure, through Talley- 
rand and Maret. But this attempt failed, and ‘Talleyrand 
himfelf informed him, ‘ que le Conful eft furieux, et ne veut 
pas entendre raifon.”” The note theretore was delivered ; and 
juft praife is given to the dignified reply of the Britifh Go. 
vernment, 


‘¢ The Englifh Secretary of State,’’ fays the author, * proved 
himfelf to be a greater friend to the liberty of the prefs than fome 
of the members of the oppofition.’’ From that period he obferves, 
€€ the official journal of France was filled with notorious falfhoods, 
and with the moft bitter invetives againft the Britith Cabinet.’” 


The infamous paragraph refpefling Georges, and the in. 
fernal machine (as it was called) is cited, and fylly proves 
this affertion. It dares to impute to our Sovereign the inten. 
tion of rewarding a fuppofed affaflin, if fuccefstul, with the 
Order of the Garter. 

The next important topic that calls our attention is the 
fyltem of diforganization purfued by Bonaparte in this 
country, Several of his Agents Secrets, and Commercial 
Agents, are then paffed in review, One of them, we are 
told, was (ent ** pour furveiller les élections,” and mney 
the moft grofsly exaggerated reprefentations of the condu 
of the people at the general eleétion, in 1802, appeared in the 
Moniteur and other French papers. Another agent (the 
notorious Fievé) was employed to corrupt the public journals,” 


and failing, in a great degree, in that objett, publifhed let- 
{crs 
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ters full of the moft rancorous abufe of the Britifh Conftitu- 
tion and people. Several female {pies are’alio mentioned by 
nate; and we were affured that’a Col. Beauvoifin. (of 
whom a moft atrocious anecdote is afterwaras related,) was 
fent here “* to engage perfons to affaffinate His Majefty, and 
to organizéa'plan forthe deflruftion of our naval arfenals at 
Portimouth and Plymouth.” Of this charge, it is but'fair to 
fay, no provf, except the author's affertion 1s produced ; but 
a firtking anecdote (of which tefiimony is offered) is related, 
in order to fhow the probability, at leaft, that Defpard’s con- 
fpiracy was inftigeted by the French Government; which, 
when it was detected, thought fit to diflavow, and reprobate 
that traitor, but accompanied the difavowal with a moft in- 
decent aus well as unimerited farcafin on our excellent 
Sovereign. ‘Phe infamous manoeuvres of Mehée de la 
‘Touche, in order to engage our miniflers to become parties 
ina plot of aflaifination, (which of courfe was to be after- 
wards betrayed and expofed,) are next detailed by this author, 
dnd indeed have been, tn a creat degree, admitted ‘tn a book 
publifhed by the miicreant himfelf: and here the author 
very handfomely juftifics Mr. Drake from the erofs mifre- 
prefentations of Talleyrand, and gives due praife’ to the 
fpirited and truly dignified note of Lord Hawkefbury, ad- 
dreffed to the foretgn minifters in England; a note, he fays, 
which made a great impreflion, wherever it was known, ‘in 
France wtifelt. 

The characters of Bonaparte’s principal commercial agenis, 
and the inflruétions given to them, .(a [pecimen of which: is 
referred to in the Appendix) are relied on as a further praof 
of his hoftiliy ; and we are aflured, on authority, that no 
lefs than five hunJred military emiffaries were fent to this 
country and Ireland. To effeét a rebellion in that ifland 
was, the author declares, the great meafure of Bonaparte. 
‘The names of, his principal agents for that purpofe, and of 
the officers appointed to his liifh legion, are given, for the 
mott part, at full length ; and the author contends, on ftrong 
grounds, that the expediticns fitting out in the French and. 
Dutch ports could got have been deftined to their colonies ; 
but that, 


«© The plan was, in the firft place, to revolutionize our Weft 
India idlands, with the expeditions which were fitting out at 
Rochfort, &c. and with the armaments from Holland, attack us 
in our, own country, when we fhould not be prepared for 
him,’’, 

After fome further arguments and anecdotes to prove the 
inveterate hoftility of Bonaparte, the author adverts to the 


bafe 
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bafe and perfic lious ftratagem by which the Euglith, who hap- ' 


pened to be in France atthe breaki: iv out of hoftilities, were ins 
duced toremain there after the departure of Lord Whitworth ; 
and gives at length the article inferted in the Argus for the 
purpofe of entrapping them, »iAfter fuch treachery what Bri- 
tifh adminiftration, or what unprejudiced politician can fora 
moment rely on any treaty waich fuch a government nwy 
find it convement to make? 

The conduct of Bonaparte towards the continental powers, 
form the next fubjcét in this work ; upon which we fhail be 
more brief, as it is lefs direétly interefing to our country- 
men. The ftriking inflances of imbecility in the condu& of 
thofe powers, and of the bafeft treachery in many of the mi- 
nifters and perfons employ ed by them, fufhiciently account 
for the fucceffes of their unprincipled enemy, had he not been 
(as we think he was) greatly their fupericr in his military 
fyftem, and, generally {peaking, in the manceuvres of a 
hattle. 


‘© The views of Napoleon,”’ fays the author, ‘* from the mo- 
ment that (when) he procured himfelf to be declared hereditary 
Emperor of France, were, to become the dictator to all the other 
fovereigns and potentates of Europe, to reduce them one by one, 
firft to a ftate of vaffalage, then to feck occafion for deftroying 
them; and to eftablifh, on their ruins, a number of {mall fubordi- 
nate monarchies, to be governed by the different branches of his 
ewn family, under his controul; in fine, to raife a new dynafty, 
to rule, not merely over France, but over Europe.’’ 


He then proceeds to fate his violation of the guaranty (by 
himfelf and the Emperor of Ruflia) of the integrity of the 
German Emprtre, by the feizure of Hanover and the exaétion 
of contributions from the Hanfe Towns; which meafure 
alone (he obferves) fhould have roufed the three powers of 
Auttria, Ruflia, and Pruffia, and united them in meafures to 
“ check the progrefs of this violator of treaties, and of the 
fecurity of foreign fovereigns.” Here he very properly re- 
probates the abfurd mutual jealoufies which prevented thefe 
Princes from uniting againtt a common and powerful enemy, 
applying very juftly the remark of the Roman hiftorian, that 
Dum finguli pugnant, omnes Vincuntur. 

The means of conqueft employed by the tvrant are then 
more minuiely detailed than we have feen in any other publr. 
cation. The chief of thefe, he infifls, was founded on a 


maxim which he has found too true (at lealt on the continent » 
of Europe) namely, that ** every man has his price.” He 


knows’ (favs the author) “ the price of a cabinet minifter; 


he 
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he knows the price of a field-marfhal ; and what is more, he 
knows to whom he may with fafety offer the price.” 

He proceeds to prove this affertion by forcible dedu€tions 
of reafoning, and by flriking fats. He argues (and we think 
juftly) that had there not been traitors in the cabinets of the 
principal fovereigns of Europe, ‘it was impoffible they 
fhould not have difcovered that all treaties with the ‘ Genius 
who direéts thé deftinies of France’ were fallacious, and that 
truces were only made on his part for the purpofe merely of 
gaining time, and of maturing his plans of ufurpation.”” 

The author then reviews feparately the conduct of Bona. 
‘enon towards the different continental powers, beginning with 

us treaty with the Emperor Paul of Ruffia, in 1801, (which 
was immediately violated) and going through his fubfequent 
negotiations with Alexander, the pre‘ent Emperor, the 
treachery of fome of whofe minifters 1s fligmatized in {trong 
terms, and the imbecility of whofe councils is fhown by 
a detail of tranfactions that can fcarcely be attributed to 
any other fource. 

In deicribing the tranfaétions of Bonaparte with Auflria, 
the early and flagrant violation of the treaty of Luneville, 
(by which the independence of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cifs 
alpine, and Ligurian Republics had been guaranteed) 1s firf 
pointed out; as the Tyrant aloft immediately feized on one 
of the cantons of Switzerland, and incorporated it with France. 
The infult to the Auftrian ambaffador to our court, Count, 
now Prince Stahiemberg, is here alfo noticed; and the 
Aufirian minifler at Paris, Count Philip Cobentzel, is fligs 
matized as ‘a creature of Bonaparte,” very jullly, if the 
anecdote afterwards related be founded in fact. 

Other aggreflions and infults on the Emperor of Germany 
are enumerated, and the {\ {lem purfued throughout Germany, 
of bribing the clerks at all the poft-ofhces, intercepting 
couriers and meffengers, (of which the outrageon Mr. Wag- 
ftaff is a memorable inflance) is particularly detailed. ‘* Thus,’ 
fays the author, ** the whole of Germany might be confidered 
as being completely under the influence of that government 
as if it had conflituted fo many prefeétures of France.”’ 

It could not, one would have thought, have been poffible 
to find a more {lriking example of imbecility, in the councils 
or perfidy in the agenis of a government, than has been dif- 
played in the Auftrian and Ruffian flates, yet is the piéture of 
the Pruffian cabinet (the organization of which is here exhi- 
bited) ftill more lamentable and difgufling. ‘The two leading 
minifters (thofe for the foreign and homedepartment) did not, it 
feenis, fend in their reports diredtly to the King, but to his two 
fecre.- 
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fecretaries, Mr. Lombard for the foreign department, and Mr. 
Beyne for the interior. Of thefe, the latter is ftated to have 
been onejof the illuminati, and a ftaunch friend to the French 
revolution; the former, we aretold, was the fon of a French 
hairdreffer to the late Pruffian monarch; who educated him 
and his two brothers; and placed them all in high official 
fituations; ‘*in return for which” (fays the author) ** they 
betrayed their adopted country.” At all events the fyftem 
itfelf, by which the fovereign repofed his chief confidence 
in fubordinate agents, (for he not only received all re. 
ports from them, but communicated his anfwers to them, a 
cabinet council being only held on extraordinary occafions) 
isa monument of weaknefs and abfurdity for which it would 
_not be eafy to find a parallel. 

The Pruffian fovereign, it is ftated, was not more fortunate 
in the conftitution of his cabinet than the Emperor Alexander, 
nor, in his ambaffador to Paris thanthe Emperor Francis, for 
the wily Italian Lucchefini is not confidered by the author as 
more faithful in the dilcharge of his duties, than Count Philip 
Cobentzel. But to the cupidity of the date King of Pruffia, in 
receiving an annual fublidy (amounting to 200,000]. flerling) 
in confequesce of the treaty of Bafle, the author attributes, 
as its primary caufe, the prefent degraded ftate of Europe. 

A view is then taken of the conduét of Pruffia from that 
period, through which, as molt of the facts were already no. 
torious, we will not follow the author. One inftance, how- 
ever of perfidy in the Pruffian minifler Haugwitz, or the fe- 
cretary gates we cannot omit. A remonftrance by the 
Englith minifter, Mr. Jackfon, (on the renewal ot the war in 
1803) againit the feizure of Hanover, in contempt of the 
treaty with Pruffia, and to the manifelt danger of that flate, ap~ 
pears to have been fuppreffed by one or both of thefe worthies, 
through whom it had been tranfmitted, and never reached 
their betrayed fovereign. Yet that infatuated monarch only 
decided that Haugwitz hadbeen negligent, and though he took 
from him the porte-feuille for a {hort time, foon reinftated 
him in his office, 

' Many particulars of the ufurper’s conduét towards the 
leffer continental powers are then detailed; for which we 
muft refer to the work itfelf, and alfo for a curious ftaterent 
of what paffed in Bonaparte’s camp at Boulogne, in the 
fummer of 1805, when he meditated, or at leat menaced, 
an invafion of this country. From this ftatement, it would 
appear that his plan, though depending on too many circam- 
iiances, to afford much probability of fuccefs, was yet more 
rational than is generally fuppoled. He reckoned, it feems, 
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on the return of the Fre nch and Spanith fleets from the Waft 
Indies'in much greater forcethan they a@ually affembled there ; 
on thei junction with the Breft fleet of twenty-fix fail of the 
line, and on the co-operation of the Dutch fleet in the Texel; 
not to mention the Danith fleet ; forthe furrender of which the 
flatement (from a perfon then in Bonaparte’s employment) 
affures us, a negociation bad even then commenced. From the 
whole of the relation, however, the author infers, that, after 
eur enemy ‘ begati to be convinced of the impracticability of 
an immediate invafion of England his obje¢t was to induce 
the continental powers to commence oflenfive operations, that 
he might have an oftenfible excufe for abandoning his fe 
much boafted enterprize. 

The apparent cclerity of his fubfequent march to the 
Rhine is accounted tor, in this ftatement, by a circumftance, 
not, as we believe, generally known, ‘Thearmy at Boulogne, 
we are told, ‘* was only the rear guard; und the corps de 
referve, which was in the environs of Metz, was already at 
Strafburgh before the camp at Boulogre broke up.” Theau- 
thorafJures usthat Bonapaite meant to ‘‘attack the allies unpre- 
pared, and yet to make it appear that they were the aggreffors.” 
In furtherance of this view, Count Philip Cobentzel (whom 
the author accufes of being * more the minifter of Bona- 
parte than of the Emperor Francis, ’) 1s faid to have informed 
his court, that ‘* before they could receive his difpatches, 
Bonaparte would be embarked, and that now was the time 
to march.” By tins falfehood (which certainly was a ver 
grofs one,) the author confiders him as ‘* the faviour of Bona- 
parte,’ who difappointed of the co-operation of his navy, and 
detained at Boulogne, with an impatient and almoft mutinous 
army, was much embaraffed how to aét. The difpatch of 
Cobentzel to his own court, above referred to, was, the author 
declares, dictated by Bonaparte himfelf!!! 

The author purfues this imperial free-booter through Ger- 
many, Poland, and Hungary,-not detailing all his military 
@perations, but pointing out various inflances of his 
** treachery, cunning, art, perjury, robbery, and affaffination, 
practifed” (as he terms it) «in the cabinet, and followed into 
the field.” To expatiate on thefe (as fet forth by this writer) 
and to accompamy them with all the comments which they 
fuggelt, would require ** the hundred tongues and iron voice” 
of Homer and Virgil, rather than the abbreviated ityle and 
limited {pace of a review. 

Many ot the anecdotes here related, though probably new 
in this country, and not fupported by direét proof, tally 
with other circumftances already known; and fome are fo 
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ttuly in the ftyle of French gafconade, treachery and colds 
blooded cruelty (particularly the murder of a Prufhan 
Colonel, by an emiflary of the affaflin Savary, of the name of 
Beauvoifin,) that atrocious as they are, they do not furpafs 
our belief. The bafe perfidy of Murat, by which he obtained 

ffefhon of a bridge, which facilitated the conquett of 
Vienna, is, we believe, a faét notorious on the continent of 
Europe. In the relation of the events which preceded and 
inrmediately followed the battle of Auflerlitz, the mifconduét, 
and even treachery of the Pruflian minifler, Haugwitd, 1s 
again marked with indignant and juft reprobation. 

In part of the work we meet with a high, but well merited 
eulogium on our late excellent minifter, Mr. Pitt; which, as 
coming from his enemies and thofe of our country, we moft 
willingly tranfcribe. 


‘© At this period’’ (fays the author) * that juftly celebrated niany 


William Pitt, paid the debt of nature, nothing that 1 can fay, 


can add to the general eftimation in which he was held by all 
Europe; and I have heard many Frenchmen who were in power in 
1793, declare that Witttam Pitt savrp HIs COUNTRY. 
This is the opinion of Talleyrand, Hauterive, Sieyes, Burrere, 
Cevenot, Tallier, and a great many other leading men, who 
knew what was then paffing between them und perfons in this 
country.—I have often heard it faid, and it is ftill infifted on by 
many perfons in England, that it would have been better if the 
Britifh cabinet had not gone to war with France, and that we 
ought to have left the French to manage their own affairs, &c. 
To this I reply, that thofe Frenchmen whofe names I have juft 
mentioned, were of a very different opinion; and they are per- 
fuaded that the exiftence of England, as an independent nation, is 
owing to the meafures adopted by the Englifh cabinet at the com. 
mencement of the war in 1793. I allude particularly to the alien 
bill, and the other meafures for preventing all intercoufe with 
France.’’ 


This Author, however, is of opinion that Mr. Pitt con- 
duéted the war upon an erroneous principle, and thinks (with 
Mr. Burke) that “ the allies fhould have marched into France 
with a Bourbon at their head.”” It was however a very 
doubtful queftion, in point of prudence, whether, or not, 
Great Britain fhould have pledged herfelf irrevocably to 
the reftoration of the Bourbons? and (what we think in this 
country a decifive objeftion) fuch a meafure would, we 
are convinced, have been uypopular with a very confider- 
able, if not the larger part, of the nation. 

The meafures of the Fox and Grenville adminiftration, 
and in particular theif negotiation for peace, are next dif- 
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cuffed; and ftrong reafons are given for the author’s opinion 
that throughout the tranfaction, Bonaparte had no object, but 
to amufe and delude our minifters. The Frenchman, it feems, 
who applied to Mr. Fox, offering to affaffinate Bonaparte, 
was a wretch of the name of Guillet, who (the author affures 
us) had been a fecret agent of Bonaparte for more than ten 
years, and was employed by him on this occafion to endeavour 
to impofeon the Englith miniilry, by ‘pretending diffaffection 
to the tyrant, and propofing his affaffination.”” Such a man, 
iyflead ot being fent off, under the alien aft, fhould, we 
think, have been imprifoned as a {py, and, could the fae 
have heen proved, lis treacherous employer fhould have been 
expoled to the indigt ration of mankind. We cannot there. 
fore believe, with this author, that Mr. Fox ‘* difcovered 
the intended trap;’’ much lefs that he knew that Bona- 
parte had ‘* not only Range but inftigated ne afla{. 
fination of his Mayjefty.”’ He would in ‘tha t cafe, have 
been far more blam bled tor fhowing,.as the author exprefii $ 
nxn. ** any demonflration of a difpofition for peace w ith a man 

whofe charaéter 1s at hoftility with the repofe of the human 
race.” ‘The author’s refleGtions upon that negociation, are, 
in oun opmion (genesally {peaking) fenfible and jufk. 

The ful fequent war of Bonaparte with Pruflia (which ended, 
in cHect, with the downtal of that monarchy) is the next in- 
rerefting topic; and the author declares, with great proba- 
bility, that ‘tthe fate of Pryufha was decided before the 
battle of Jena was fought.’’ He afferts (and all the circum. 
itances concur to render the aflertion, at leat probable) that 
“© # even the war department and the commifjariat were under 
the controul of Bonaparte, and that he t received hourly advice, 
from the Prufhan head- “quarters of the intentions of the 
Profan council of war.”—Nothing indeed can be more 
manifeft, trom the principal events of that war, than that the 
unfortunate Frederick was betrayed by his treacherous ad- 
vifers into the hands of his inveterate.enemy. 

Ldaving detailed various other circumitances and given 
many Curus anecdotes on the Pruflian war, (amongit which, 
are the particulars of the fecret treaty of Tilfit,) the author 
paffes to the tranfaétions in Spain ; refpecting which (as he 
admits) he has not added much to the interefting narrative of 
Don Cevallos. Some inftances, however, of the moft lawlels 

rapacity (partaking of the nature both of robbery and fwindling) 








* How otherwife can we account for the army, and all the 
ae important fortrefies being deftitute of provifions and flores? 

t He names two perfons employed for that purpofe by Lucchefini. 
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are given,on the authority of documents apparently authentic, 
and which, it appears, came to the author’s knowledge in his 
profeffional charaéter*. Thefe will not be found unworth 
of the reader’s attention: although our limits will not allow 
us to detail them here. 

We come now to what the author terms the conclufion 
of his work; in which he fums up his arguments on the 
queftion: ‘* Whether Great Britain could, confitently with 
a due confideration of her own rank and dignity, and even 
confiftently with her independence as a nation, make peace 
with Bonaparte ?’’ To prove the negative of this queftion, 
he refers to the details already gone through, and adds feveral 
important confiderations; particularly that our enemy has 
now all the other maritime ftates of Rurope under his con- 
troul, that their fleets are at prefent deitroyed or crippled 
by our vi€torious navy; but, fhould we allow him only five 
years of peace, he will be able to meet us on the ocean with 
a far fuperior force. 


“‘ We are,’’ the author declares, ‘* engaged in a war of a pes 
culiar nature; not with a potentate who fights only for a parti. 
cular objeét, for the attainment of a province, or for the ac. 
knowledgment of a particular right; but we are at war witha 
man whofe object is the fubjugation of the human race; witha 
man who hates this country becaufe we have a free conftitution 
and the liberty of political difcuffion ; becaufe we have the freedom 
of the prefs, which he has banifhed from France, and from every 
country where he has obtained the predominance; witha man 
who, if he could fet his foot in this highly-favoured land; would 
with to annihilate the fineft conftitution that ever exifted on earth.’” 


To confirm thefe arguments, he obferves that Bonaparte 
has enflaved two nations of Europe the moft free in their 
olitical conftitutions, Switzerland and Holland; and he in. 
tes (juftly in our opinion) from the preceeding detail, that 
“Save are at war with a man whofe ambition will not permit 
a overnment in Europe to be independent of his will.” 
His treacherous conduét during the late peace is then 
brought again to view, and the confequences of anv peace 
we could make with bim very forcibly (and we think truly) 
pointed out. | 


—* 





* As a notary public.—The -ftory, apparently authentic, of 
the tyrant; confifcating and felling a quantity of wool, as the 
property of ‘* Spani/S rebels,” though really belonging to Frengh 
merchants, with .all the circumftances attending it, exhibits a 
precious inftance of profligate rapine. wi 
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The author then addreffes, the admirers and partizans of our 
enemy, and alfo the two parties, the felf-named Whigs, and 
the Burdettites, or Democrats, endeavouring to convince both 
of their error, if they fuppofe any peace could be made with- 
out the moft immiment danger to our free conftitution. 
Among other anecdotes, he afferts, and gives his reafons for 
the opinion, that ‘ there are fome perfons in this country 
who taht direé& communicatiun with Bonaparte, through his 
bureau fpecial, eftablifhed at Paris for the aH ots of main- 
taining acorrefpondence with the diffafleGted in this country.” 

Such is the fubftance of a work; which, in fpite of that 
prejudice againft the author with which fome of his former 
we had infpived us, in fpite of the vehement perfonal 
animofity which pervades it, and which would lead us te 
fufpeét him of credulity, at leaft, in fome of his anecdotes, 
aid in others of exaggeration,—we muft admit to be highly 
important in its fubjeét matter, replete with novel, and in many 
inftances authentic information, and (upon the whole) highly 
beneficial in its obje&t and tendency. 

‘That the author has been ill-treated by the defpot of Fgance, 
and that this ill-treatment rankles in his breaft, 1s fufficiently 
manifelt, not only from his flatement, but from the general 
tenor and language of this book. But from perfons of this 
defcription alone can ‘the fecrets of the prifon houfe” 
be learnt; and to expofe thofe fecrets to open day, to lay 
bare the charaéter and fyftem of the hypocritical and artful 
ufurper, is furely one material ftep towards the deftred 
emancipation of Europe. | 

In the appendix are contained feveral important ftate 
papers, referred to in the body of the work, and charaéters 
(drawn with no very flattering pencil) of Bonaparte’s family, 
his principal minifters, generals, &c. They form apon the 
whole an hideous group; and we fhould hope, for the honour 
of human nature, that in the vices and barbarities afcribed to 
moft of them, there is much exaggeration. Upon the whole, 
however, the anecdotes are not devoid of entertainment and 
intereft, Next to Bonaparte and Murat (to neither of whom 
he will allow even perfonal courage) the Author confiders 
Savary as the moft diftinguifhed monfter of crue!ty and per- 
fidy. ‘The author’s quondam employer, Talleyrand, is by 
no means fpared: and the following truly French jeu d’efprit 
(aferibed to Chenier) precedes an elaborate hiftory and cha- 
racter of that minifter. It fhould be premifed that La Roguet 
was a former Bifbop of Autun, and it was fuppofed that Moliere 
kad himin view when he wrote his comedy of Tartuffe. 


“< Dg 
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‘« La Roquet dans fon tems, Perigord dans la ndtre, 
Furent tous deux Evéques d’Autun, 
Tartuffe eft le portrait de l’un— 
Ah!—fi Moliere eut connu l'autre!!!" 


And now—left we fhould be thought to have given too great 
eonfequence to a book, which from the circumflances of its 
author, might appear to deferve but litile credit, we mult. be 
allowed to obferve that it is only by bringing forward fuch 
{tatements, that their truth or falfehood can. be afcertained. In 
fuch a work, we pledge ourfelves for nothing ; but faéts are 
faéts, by whomfover reported; and this wrier. has cectainly 
been fo fituated as to come to the knowledge of things, 
which no perfon here could know. Some of them are extras 
ordinary enough, if they turn out to be true, even in part j= 
if not, we have only brought them to the teft, and the author 
alone mutt be refponfible for what he has afferted. 





— — 


Art. VI. Inquiry into the Limits and peculiar Objeéts of 
Phyfical and Metaphyfical Science, tending principally to i- 
luftrate the Nature of Caufation; and the Opinions of Phi- 

Lofophers, ancient and midern, concerning that Relation, _ By 
R.E. Scott, A.M. Profeffir of Moral Philofaphy in the Uni- 
verfity and King’s College of Aberdeen. 8vo. 307 pp. 
$s. Edinburgh, Brown and Crembie; London, Long- 
man and Co, 1810. 


A MORE important enquiry than this cannot be con- 
ceived. Whatever has a tendency to illuftrate the na- 

ture of caufation, tends not only to fmooth the path of hu- 
man fcience, but alfo to fupport the foundation of all re- 
ligion. Mr. Scott, however, fays with great modefty, that 
he would have declined it, had an author, whom he does not 
name, but who is evidently Dr. Gregory of meray 
completed the purpofe, which he incidentally mentions in his 
confutation Pi the Neceffarian hypothefis ; * for then, con- 
tinues he, any further inveftigation of that relation, would, 
I'am perfuaded, have been fuperfluous.” We really with 
that Dr. Gregory had bent all the powers of that mind, 
which, by his enemies as well as his friends, is allowed to have 
poffeffed uncommon vigour, to the completion of a purpofe, 
fo important in itfelf, and fo long ago announced; but we 
are, on various accounts, glad that the epguiry has, in the 
mean time, been taken up by Mr. Scott.” His Elements of 
Latelieétual Philofophytarnsth fufficient evidence that be pol- 
Qqs elles 
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fefles many of the qualifications neceflary to profecute fuch 
an enquiry with fuccefs; and though in our review of that 
work we found reafon to call in queftion fome pofitions in- 
timately connefled with the objeéts of the prefent *, we 
opened the volume before us with hopes, which, however, 
have not been altogether realized, that we fhould find thofe 
pofitions explained to our fatisfaftion. 

In a fhort, but perfpicuous introduétion, Mr. Scott traces 
all philofophy from that curiofity, which is difplayed as well 
by children as by men. Philofophy he therefore confiders 
as coeval with the hurnan race; though the firft fuggeftions 
of a barbarous philofophy were, of courfe, difcarded by 
fucceeding and more enlightened enquirers. He fhows, 
indeed, that nothing denominated philofophy was built on a 
foundation that could give permanence to the fuperftruéture, 
until the publication of the works of Bacon, which banifhed 
hypothefis from the f{chools, and eftablifhed the method of 
induétien. He thinks, however, and thinks juftly, that the 
principles even of this method have not yet been fo coin. 
pletely unfolded as their importance feetns to demand ; 
and. inftances the various opinions and even confufion of 
thought, which ftill prevail among philofophers refpeéting 
the relation of caufe to effeé?. In the courfe of this detail, 
we twice meet with an expreflion, of which, though we will 
riot pofitively cenfure it, we doubt the propriety : it is the 
fctence of Philofophy. We fay,—the fcience of -Afronomy, 
the fcience of Mechanics, the fcience of Mathematics, the 
{cience of Chemiftry, the {cience of the Human mind, &c., 
by which we apprehend that nothing can be meant but the 
philefophy of Afirenomy, or the knowledge of Aftranomy, &c., 
—but furely we could not fay the philofophy of philofophy, 
nor very properly the knewledge ot philofophy; tor what is 
philofopby, but kuetwledge or the /ove ot knowledge ? 

After his introductory remarks, the author proceeds to. 
wards the obje&t which he has in view; and, toclear the 
way before him, makes fome judicious obferyations on the, 
ambiguity of language, and on the difhiculties thrown by 
that. ambiguity in the way of all philofophical enquiries, 
but more efpecially of metaphyfical enquiries. This he il- 
juftrates by enumerating the various, or rather /ome of the 
various fenfes, in which the word caufe is employed; and 
adds, we think juftly, that the radical meaning of that word 
is, perhaps in alt languages, too indefinite to throw any 





* See our 28th Vol. p. 225, &c, 
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fight upon the precife nature of the relation ufually dep 
noted by @ caufe *; he then mentions Ariflotle’s attempt to 
give precifion.to the word cauje, by dividing caufes inte 
1. The material, 2. The formal, 3. The oficient, and 4. The 
fina], obferving, that of thefe caufes, only two—the efficient 
and the fina/ are worthy of confideration. 


“© Thefe manifeftly denote very oppofite relations. The des 
fign, purpofe, or intention, with which an action is performed, 
which is the notion included in a final caufe, is evidently fome- 
thing very different from the immediate author or performer of 
chat action, which is the notion included in-an efficient caufe. 
Defign and intention are things, which can exifl only in an in. 
telligent mind ; and muy frequently be fownd there without giving 
birth t any aétion at all. We cannot, in many cafes, infer 
them with certainty from the attions which we witnefs, becaufé 
we are very liable to be miftaken concerning the real purpofe 
which fuch actions were intended to accomplith, At any rate, 
we d@ not fora moment believe, that defign or intention can of 
themfelves give birth to events, or be the caufes of any effects ; 
to accomplith this, we are aware that fome being poffefled of what 
is ealled power or force is neceflary, by the energy ef which the 
event er effect is made to take place, and to which appropriately 
belongs the name of efficient caxfe or agent :’’ (p. 19.) he after. 
wards fays, that an efficient canfe, is * that which dire@ly and 
immediately produces a change or event in nature,”’ 


There i8 an polignt in this daft pofition which renders 
it very unfit. for a definition, and indeed leads the author 
into fomething like a contradi@tion. He fays truly, (p. 21.) 
that *t of thofe changes, or natural events which imply the 
operation of efficient caufes, fome are known by the name 
ot phenomena, by which term I underfland certain 
changes that take place, not only in material, but alfo in in- 
telleétual beings.’’ To this explanation of the word pheno- 
mena, we have no obje&tion ; but we know not how to re. 
concile either it or the author’s definition of an efficient caufe, 
with what eccurs in the very mext page, where he fays, that 


«¢ Thofe changes or events which are obferved to be produced 
by the immediate operation of a€tive beings, or of agents endowed 





— 


* Dumefnil, however, feems to think (See his Latin Synonyms 
tranflated by Goffet) that the original meaning of cau/e is what 
roduces an eff72, and quotes Cicero for his authority. Mr, 
Parkhurft in like manner, derives aia from a Hebrew word, 
which fignifies impelling or propelling caufes, See his Greek and 

Englith and Hebrew and Englifh Lexicons, Kev, 
O44 with 
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with powers fimilar to that, which we find in ourfelves, we de 
not call natural phanomena; but allot this name to thofe changes, 
which are accomplifhed, as far as appears to us, @without any inter, 
Jerence of this kind, and are governed by what are called the per. 
manent laws of nature.’’ 


But how is it poffible that any changes can be accomplifhed 
without the interference of aétive beings, if it be indeed 
true, (as we are convinced it is) that *‘to accomplifh an 
effet, fome being poffeffed of what is called power. or 
force is neceflary, by the energy of which the event or effeé& 
is made to take place, and to which appropriately belongs 


the name of efficient caufe? In vain does the author tell us, 
that 


‘« There is an important diftin€tion eftablifhed in the clafs of ef. 
ficient caufes ; fome of thefe are obferved to be active, and to exert 
an immediate volition or effort of what is properly called power, 
in the produétion of their effeéts. Such is the cafe with all the 
effects or changes, which we ourfelves, or any of our fellow men 
immediately produce. Other efficient caufes have no proper charac- 
teriftics of activity, but feem governed by fixed and immutable 
laws in all their operations ; fo that the energy of power cannot, 
in its juft fenfe, be afcribed to them. Such are impulfe and gra- 
vity confidered as caufes by which bodies are fet in motion; 
heat confidered as the caufe of fufion; electric excitement as the 
caufe of attraction, and fo forth.’’ P. 22. 


But this claflification is obvioufly improper; for neither 
impul’e nor gravity, nor any thing elfe which isnot aétive, 
can be an efficient caufe, if, as this author fuppofes, an efficient 
caufe and an agent be fynonymous terms, and if the name 
of efficient caufe, appropriately belongs, as we think it does, 
to a being exerting the energy of power. . Into thefe ap- 
parent inconfiftencies Mr. Scott feems to have been led, by 
haftily calling an efficient caufe that which direétly and immedi-- 
aiely produces a change or event in nature ; for changes or 
eyents in nature are certainly produced by impulfe * and 
* eleétric excitement without any dircé? or immediate inter- 
pofition of a€tive power known to us. We apprehend, 


~~ 





* We are fully aware of the arguments that have been urged 
againft a¢tual impulfe, in any cafe, and we allow to thefe argu- 
ments their utmoft force. Apparent impulfe, however, is a very 
common phenomenon, and it is certainly one phyfical caufe of 
motion. Rev, 
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however, that to produce even thefe changes, active power 
muft have been exerted at fome time, and that impulfe and 
ele&tric excitement are the mere inftruments of that 
power; for it fzems to us impoffible to conceive a change 
from one ftate to another, but by the energy of fome power 
analogous to volition in men. 

The aftive power really exerted on fuch occafions, we 
believe to be that fat of the Almighty, which conftituted 
the corporeal world; fo that certain events fhould always 
be followed, in fimilar circumftances, by other determined 
events of one kind; but if the preceding events be called effici- 
ent caufes, {uch caufes fhould not be conlidered as agents, 
for the agency is not in them, but in that powerful bein 
which gave them the qualities which they poffefs. If theres 
fore fuch caufes as have no proper charatteriftics of activity 
be called efficient caufes, thofe which have fuch charatter- 
iftics fhould have another name, aud be always denomi- 
nated agents. Or if the name of efficient caufes be confidered 
as fynonymous with agents, and appropriated to fuch bein 
as exert the energy of power in the juft fenfe of the te 
the other kind of caules fhould be denominated phyfical or 
inftrumental caufes, and never be clafled with agents ftriétly 
{5 called. It is in this fenfe only that we could with the 

rafe efficient caufes to be always employed, and in this 
fenfe this author feems to confider it.as moft properly em- 
ployed; but if fo, he ought to have defined an afin caufe 
to be, not that “which directly and immediately,”’ but that 
«© which mediately ot immediately produces a change or event 
in nature.” Both kinds of caufes—efficient and phyfical— 
may be neceflary to the production of certain events or 
changes in nature; but they are not both neceffary ‘in the 
fame fenfe of the word. ‘No change can be conceived which 
does not imply an @ertion of power, in the jutt fenfe of 
the word, at ge time and in fome place; but though, by 
the prefent laws of nature, phyfical caufes appear to be 
neceffary to the produétion of the events which ahs fol- 
low them, and which are never feen to take place but in 
confequence of the applicatiof¥ of fuch caufes, the cafe 
might have been otherwife. Had it pleafed the author of 
nature fo to conftitute the univerfe, fire might uniformly 
have hardened wax and foftened clay, and that eleétric ex. 
citement. which ‘now attracts light fubftances, might have 
repelled them; but it feems not more impoffible to con- 
ceive the whole of any thing to be greater than all its 
parts, than it is to conceive a change or event in nature, 
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without the exertion of power fomewhere and at fome time, 
to which exertion that change may be ultimately traced. 

The fecond chapter of this Inquiry is divided into fix 
fections; in the firlt and fecond of which the author pives 
a luminous, though very concife, view of the ancient modes 
of phivofognising in general, and of the opinions of the moft 
celebrated {chools concerning caufation in particular. The 
firft fefiion is employed on the philofophy of the eaftern 
nations,—a very barren fubje€&; and the feeokd, on the moft. 
celebrated {chools of ancient Greece, which, with re{peé& 
to caufation, are not much more fertile; The detail, how- 
ever, which feems to be extremely candid and accurate, 
as far as it goes, will be interefting and inftrudtive to thofe 
voung meo of fcience, who have not leifure or opportu- 
nity to fludy Brucker’s hiftory of philofophy ; and the re. 
fult of the whole is, that, with refpect to caufation, the philo- 
fophers of antiquity feem to have been all comprehended 
under two feéts. By one of thefe feéts, every change in na- 
ture was attributed to the immediate operation of effentially 
sitelligent and active principles, or minds; by the other, 
all fuch principles were excluded from the univerfe, and 
every change accounted for by the impulfe of atoms, fet in 
motion by fome inconceivable necefflity of nature. 

In the third fe€tion we have a remarkably candid and 
per{picuous view of the philofophy of Defcartes and Male- 
branche. ‘To thefe two eminent men, Mr. Scott dees ample’ 
juftice. Far from laughing,—as fome of his countrymen 
have laughed at them, he flates their theories,—efpecially 
refpefting caufation,—with the utmoft fairnefs, even when 
he differs from them; and acknowledges that Defcartes was 
the firft. philofopher who marked, with precifion and dif- 
tinctnels, the boundary between the material and intelleétual 
worlds. For an account of the merits and defeés of the 
general fyflem of that celebrated Frenchman, we muft refer 
to Mr. Scott himfelf; but we thall tranferibe Defcartes’s 
theory re{peéting the origin and continuanee of motion, be- 
caufe we think much more favourably of it than this author 
feems to do; and i is not now, perhaps, generally Known, 
According to Defcartes, the fole caufe and origin of mo- 
won which we find in the univerfe, is God. 


“« Thenature of motion,”’ fays he, ‘‘ having beenconfidered, it - 
is neceilary to eXamane into its caufe, which is twofold: firi, an 
univerfal and primary caufe, whence proceed in general all the 
motions of the world; mext, a particular caufe, by means. of 
which, the variows portions of matter acquire metions which nee! 
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had not at firtt. As to the general caufe of motion, it appears 
manifeft to me to be none other than God himfelf, who in the 
beginning created matter, and motion, and refit along with it, 
and now, by his own conftant interference alone, (jamque per 
folum fuum concurfam ordinarium) preferves the fame quantity 
motion and reft in the univerfe, as he originally afligned to it.” 
P. 102. 


The creation of ref feems indeed a very improper ex- 
reffion, as we can form no other notion of reft than ths 
abfence of motion. Even “the creation of motion,” as 
diftinguifhed from matter appears to us a phrafe without 
meaning ; but there is nothing elfe in this account of the 
origin and continuance of motion, which has not been 
maintained by fome of the moft diftinguifhed Newtonians 
with as much earnefnefs as by Delcartes or Malebranche. 
About the primary caufe of motion, there can, among Theifts, 
be no controverfy ; and the late Bifhop Horfley, than whom 
mo mati was more convyerfant with the works of Newton, 
appears, from a letter quoted by Lord Monboddo in his 
ancient metaphyfics, to have miaintained that, all which 
Defcartes feems to have meant by  /olum uum concurfum 
erdinarium, is neceflary to continue corporeal motion, pro- 
duced by whatever caufe. It does not appear to us, that 
by the word concurfum, can be here meant what in Englith 
is underftood by the word interference. It is not, we think, 
a well chofen word, to denote any thing applicable to the 
fubje&t of difcuffion; but we fhould be inclined to interpret 
it concurrence rather than interference ; for, that the cancur- 
rence of the Deity, or the continuation of that’ volition by 
which matter was at firft brought into exiltence, and  thofe 
properties imprefled on it which were and are the immediate 
jources of motion, is neceflary to prelerve, not only. the 
original quanuty of motion in the univerle, but even: the 
univerfe itielf in exéfence, 1s astruth which appears to. us 
felf-evident. | Accordingly, to the late Dr. Robinfon of 
Edinburgh,—another eminent Newtonian,—there are ap- 
pearances in the Heavens, which make it evident that 
‘the fuftaining hand of God is ftill neceffary, and that 
the prefent order and harmeny, which he has enabled us 
to underftand and admire, 1s wholly dependent on his will; 
and its duretion.one of the unfearchable meafures of his 
providence *.” 
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In the fourth fection Mr. Scott gives a view of the fyf. 
tems of Spinoza and Leibnitaz, which, as he juflly oblerves, 
refemble each other in obfeurity, however much they may 
differ in other particulars, As there ts nothing in them of 
much importance to the enquiry which he is purfuing, we 
fhall make no extratis from this feclion; though we cannot 
take leave of it, without expreffing a doubt, or fomethin 
more than a doubt, whethec complete juftice be here done to: 
the pre-eflablifhed harmony of Leibuitz, of which a fuller, 
and, we think, in fome refpeéts, a more accurate account 
will be found in the prefent State of the Republic of Letters, 
vol. LV. Oétober, 1729. That part of the theory in which 
an attempt is made to fhow how a concatenation of phyfical 
events may, from the beginning, h.ve been adapted to the 
moral government of men, has been admitted by Pope*, 
Warburton +, Wollafton}, Whifton §, and many other 
authors of unqueftionable genius and (cience, who yet treated, 
with ult contempt, the Leibnitzien doétrine of Adonads. lt 
muft indeed to a certain extent be admitted, we think, by all 
Newtonians, who are, as the yreat ornaments of the {chool 
have ever been, genuine Theifts. 

From the theory of Leibnitz, the author paffes to the doc. 
trines of Cudworh, Bacon, Locke, Newton, Clarke, Dr. 
Reid, and profeffor Stewart of Edinburgh, refpedting cau- 
fation, and flates thofe doéirines with his ufual candour, 
Of Cudworth, he entertains a very high and therefore a very 
juft opinion; though he objeéts to the plaflre mature of that 
foltens author, and fupports his objections by arguments 
which appear unanfwerable. Of the notions of Bacon on 
this important {ubject he gives the following view, 


«¢ Bacon the great father of the indu&ive, or analytical phi. 
lofophy, has no where very precifely ftated his opinion concern. 
ing the relation of caufe and effect. But all his reafonings re. 
fpeting the method of profecuting philofophical inquiries with 
fuccefs, plainly take it for granted, that the natural philofopher 
has no concern with active, intelligent or fpiritual caufes; that 
his fole objet is to afcertain by carcful ebfervation, what are 
the phyfical properties, or powers, upon which natural phenomena 
apparently depend ; to arrange thofe under difting heads or claffes ; 
and to reduce under its proper clafs, or afcribe to its proper caufe, 
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every phenomenon which the diverfified feene of the univerfe ex- 
hibits. He feems therefore to have been of opinion, thet phyfical 
effects are immediately produced ‘by thofe powers, or -forces 
which the Deity has originally conferred upon matter; and that 
the faccefion of natural events may be compared to the links of 
« great chain which depends at laft, for its original fupport, upon 
the Deity.’’ P. 133. 


It is fome time fince the prefent writer read the philofo- 
phical works of Bacon ; but he is inclined to admit that this 
is a fair view of that illuftrious author's notions of the obje& 
of natural philofophy, and the relation of phyfical caufes and 
effects. Before any inference, however, can be drawn from 
x, we muft afcertain what Bacon meant by the Deity’s ori. 
ginally conferring powers or forces upon matter. Aaive 
powers, in the proper fenfe of the words, cannot be meant; 
for Mr. Scott admits that fuch powers can be the attributes 
of intelligent Beings alone; whilft every Baconian confiders 
inertia as effential to matter. It appears therefore to us that 
by this phrafe we are to underfland, that when the Deity 
willed matter to exilt, he w/Hed it to be a folid, extended fub-. 
ftance, indifferentalike to motion and to reft ; but, at the fame 
time, of fuch a nature, that two maffes of it fhould tend to. 
wards each other with a velocity in the inverfe ratio of the 
{quares of the diftances, whilft one mafs, if put in motion in 
free {pace, and not affected by any foreign force, would move 
eerually and for ever in a ftraight line. Thofe two motions 
duly adjufted to each other are known to be fufficient to 
produce the revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and that we 
may not perplex ourfelves by a variety of motions we fhall 
at prefent confine our attention to them, as if they were only 
eorporeal motions in the univerfe. 

hus then we have the heavenly, bodies originally fet in 
motion by the will of the Deity ; but would that motion be 
continued for ever by any powers conferred on thofe bodies, 
were they left entirely to themfelves, as an artift leaves the 
watch or clock which he has conftruéted? Before this 
ueftion can be anfwered, we mutt afcertain hew the bodies 
could be deft to themfelves. Vt the volition of the Deity, 
which firft brought them into being and communicated to 
them their motions, remains unchanged, it is obyious that they 
are nof left to themfelves, but that the very fame energy con- 
tinues, which firft produced, their motions. If that volition 
ceafe, they muft neceffarily ceafeawith it—not only to move, 
but even toexift; for as it was by that volition alone that 
they were firft brought into being and put into motion, it is 
fell-evident that they cannet continue in being or in motion, 
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but by a continuance of the fame volition. 1£ this truth appear 
not toany one of our readers as obvious as it appears to us, let 
him fertoufly confider by what means he himfelf continues 
to move in any particular direction, for any particular pur- 

ofe. Is it not by a continuance of the very fame volition 
which firft put his body into motion in that dire€tion ? and 
were that volition to ceale or be changed, would not his mo- 
tion either ceafe, er be differently diref&led ? With refpett 
to the artift and the clock, the cafe is widely different ; for, 
as we have elfewhere obferved, the artift confers neither 
exiftence, nora fingle power or quality upon any part of the 
clock, but only adjufts thofe parts to each other, which are 
put into motion and reds ie it by the laws of nature— 
in other words, by the will of God. 

If all this be duly attended to, it will be eafy to difpofe of 
the fenfelefs objeétion of Leibnitz to the dotirine of Newton 
and his followers, and perhaps not very difficult to fhow,"that 
the prefent author’s objettions to the theory of caufation 
maintained by Dr. Reid and profeflor Stewart, are not fo 
folid as he feems to think them, 

Newton, whofe notions of caufe and effeét appear to have 
been very fimilar to thofe of Bacon, thought it not unlikely 
that the prefent fyflem of nature might in time require to be 
repaired by its author. If all the natural motions in the uni- 
verfe ‘be the effects of the immediate volition of the Deity, 
to talk of repairing or again pulting the fyftem in order is not 
perhaps correct language ; but the following remarks on 
this notion, though they feem to have gained in fome degree 
the approbation of our author, appear to us equally abfurd 
and impious. 


‘© Sir Ifsac Newton and his followers,”* fays Leibnitz, “ have 
a very odd opinion coneerning the work of God. <Accordin 
to their doctrine, thé Deity had [has] occafion to wind up his 
watch from time co time, otherwife it would ceafe to move. He 
had not, it feems, fufficient forefight to make it a perpetual mo- 
tion. Nay the machine of God’s making, according to thefe 
gentlemen, is fo imperfect, that he is obliged to clean it now 
and then by an extraordinary concourfe, and.even to mend it, as a 
clock-maker mends his work, who muft confequently be fo much 
the more unfkilful a workman, as he is gftever obliged to mend 
his work, and to fet it right.” P.ags. | 


Mr. Scott calls this wit; but we think it a compound of 
folly and profanenefs. I? is hardly to be fuppofed, that 
Leibnitz did not. perceive that there is no refemblance be- 
tween a clock and the univerfe. The clock, as we have a 
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ready obferved, is eontinued in motion by no power or fkill 
of the clock-maker, but by the laws of nature, or the will of 
God. To this motion the artift contributes nothing but 
fuch an adjuftment of parts as to fit them for being moved by 
thofe laws, or that will, in fuch a manner as to meafure time; 
and if they could, with perfeé accuracy, be adjufted to each 
other, though the clock would require to be periodically 
wound up, it would never need repair from the artift, were 
not the materials of which it is compofed liable to be worn 
by fri€tion ; for the clock and all its motions are fupported 
by the power of God, exerted according to fixed laws. But 
fuppole the power of him who made the univerfe to be with. 
drawn for a fingle inftant, what is to fupport either the matter 
or motions of that immenfe machine j Ge that inftant ? a 
moment's reflection will convince any man accuftomed to 
fuch contemplations, that Leibnitz is, in fact, laughing at 
Newton and his followers, only for fuppofing that even the 
power of God could not make a world independent of hi.n- 
felf; could not render that /elf-exifent which he had created 
and formed; could not make any thing have in afelf fir 
ever, that which it had not in itfelf for @ moment; and, ina 
word, could not give to a creature one of the incommunica- 
ble perfe€tions of the /eif-exiftent Creator ! Omuipotence it- 
felf cannot work contradictions ; and.it is a palpable con. 
tradiction to fuppofe a being at once dependent and independent ; 
created and felf-exifient. Even the occafional interpofition 
of the Deity, in the fenfe fuppofed by Newton, may be ne- 
ceflary ; without an impeachment of his power or forefight, 
if the matter of the heavenly bodies be, in their ceafele{s re- 
volutions, liable to fri€tion or decay. 

The laft philofopher, whofe theory of caufation Mr, Scott 
has examined, is Mr. Hume; but we fhall not follow hin 
through that examination, as we find in it nothing which is 
not perfeétly confonant to fentimients which we have re- 
peatedly had occafion to ftate*. We cannot, however, take 
leave of this part of our author’s work, without exprefling 
fome furprife that he did not beftow at leaft a feétion on Dr. 
Browne’s Obfervations on the nature and tendency of the Doc- 
trine of Mr. Hume concerning the relation of cuufe and effeé. 
In thofe cbfervations is difplayed at. leaft as much ingenuity . 
as in the original doétrine vn which they are a commentary, ; 
and we know that they Have brought over to Mr. Hume's 


opinion at leaft one man of genius and learning, who was un- 
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moved by the reafonings of Mr Hume himfelf. It would 
therefore have been a more important exertion of Mr- Scott’s 
ingenuity to expofe the fophifiry of Dr.Brown, than to repeat 
the arguments of Dr. Reid and others, again{t the fophiftry 
of the original author, which is now, we believe, little read 
and certainly not c:lculated to pervert the principles of any 
men accuftomed to fuch {peculations. 

The following fhort fummary of the opinions of philofo- 
phers on this important fubjeét, with which the author con-— 
cludes his fecond chapter, will, we think, be acceptable to 
our readers. With it theretore we {hall take leave of the 
difcuffion for this month. 


*¢ 1, Some philofophers have maintained, that the Deity or 
Supreme intellectual principle, is diffufed throughout the univerfe, 
and intimately combined with it, fo as to be the immediate caufe 
of every change. Such appears to have been the fyftem of the an- 
cient 2 ae and Chaldeans ; of the original philofophers of 
the Ion'c fchool, and fome other Grecian fe¢ts. 

«© 2, Others have held, that the Deity is himfelf unconne&ed 
with the univerfe ; but has combined with it a fubordinate ixte/_ 
deGual principle, a foul, or plaitic nature, by which every change 
is regulated. Such was the philofophy of Plato, and apparently 
alfo Socrates; and fuch nearly is the modern fyftem of Cud- 
worth *, 

¢ 3, Others, that the Deity, though a diftine principle from 
the univerfe and its foul, is yet conjoined with it by neceffity, fo 
as to conftitate its great and firft {fpring. This was the doétrine 
of the ancient peripatetics, ftoics, and fome other philofo. 

ers. 
ry 4. That the phenomena of nature are produced by the in- 
herent qualities of matter alone. This was the fyftem of the 
atomical philofophers. i 

«© ¢, That in the univerfe there is but one principle, invol- 
ving within itfelf the neceffary caufes of all its changes. Such 
is ae fyftem of Spinoza and of the Hylozoifts. 

«6 6, That every individual particle of matter has within 
itfelf, as derived from the Deity, the caufes of all the changes it 
is deftined to undergo, without any conneétion with the other 
<< of matter. ‘Thisis Leibnitz’s fyftem of a pte-eftablifhed 

rmony. 





* This is a miftake. Cudworth, fo far from allawing intel- 
le& to his Plaftic Nature, affirms again and again that it poffeffes 
neither fenfe nor confcioufnefs, but refembles the life of plants. 
He exprefsly affirms indeed that it is incorporeal, but afligns to 
it very nearly the offices which Mr. Hutchinfon and his followers 
affign to that elaftic but corporeal fluid, which, they fay, is, in 
ene ftate air, in another fre, and in another /ighs/ 
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eS That the Deity, or great firft caufe of all, is himfelf the 
immediate — in every natural ph@nomenon. This was the 
fyftem of Defcartes and Malebranche, (and Berkeley,) and it ap. 
pears to have been adopted by Dr. Clarke, Dr. Reid, Mr. 
Stewart, and feveral other philofophers of modern times. 

‘¢ 8, That there is no connexion between natural events, nor 
any fuch thing in nature as an efficient caufe, This is the fyitem 
of Mr. Hume. : 

** g, That the univerfe is originally fet in motion by the 
Deity ; and that the phenomena of nature regularly recur in con- 
fequence of the properties with which he has endowed matter, 
and the original fat by which motion was communicated to it, 
Such hearly ftems to have been the opinion of Bacon and of 
Newton, concerning Caufation.”’ P. 178. 


This laft is the opinion adopted by this author. Whether 
it differs in reality, and how far it differs, from that of Clarke, 
Reid, and Stewart, we fhall endeavour to afcertain in another 
humber. 
(To be concluded in eur next.) 
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Art. VII. Objervations on the Climate, Manners, and Amufea 
ments of Malta; principally intended for the Information of 
Invalids repairing to that Ifland for the Recovery of Health. 
By William Domeier, M. D. &e. Se. 8vo. pp. 116. 
4s.6d. Callow. 1810. 


GHUT out from Italy, excluded from the South of France, 
terrified at Lifbon, whither is the unfortunate invalid to 
feek a mild climate and a calm retreat? Dr. Domeier pre- 
fents Malta to our notice, as being a likely place to refort to, 
He relided there three years, and confequently had futhcient 
opportunity of inveftigating the advantages of viliting that 
celebrated ifland. His information indeed is fomewhat 
fcanty, but in a dearth men willingly feed on fcraps. He does 
not acquaint us with the effects of the clunate upon any par- 
ticular difeafe, but contents himfelf with a very general 
ftatement. He remarks, that 3 


“© In all cafes of indifpofition, where advantage may be ex. 
pected from equality of climate, dry foil and atmofphere, little 
rain, a conftant bright ty, grester equality of nights and days, 
both in refpe& to warmth and length, thar in Englands hardly 
any gales of wind, few thunder ftorms, little or no dew, hardly 
any fogs; alfo from the conveniency of taking exercife by land 
and water in carriages, on herfe, male, or afs, upon good roads, 
and in boats, from fea baths, agreeable fociety, theatre, balls at 
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proper hours, public libraries, newfpapers, mufte,. card-tables, 
good provifions, genuine wines, excellent beer, excellent frefh and’ 
preferved fruits, dry houfes, and many other comforts of life, 
that fuch patients’ may, with fafety and advantage, be fent to that 
mane.””  2P. 2. 


He then proceeds to defcribe the climate, that the readers 
may judge for themfelves whether it might fuit them, The 
thermometer is very regular throughout the year. The greateft 
difference in the atmofphere between night and day mot ex- 
ceeding 6° of Fahrenheit. The loweft degree which the doftor 
obferved in winter was 51°, and the higheft in fummer 88°, 
except two days in Augult, 1805, when it flood at 93°, 


** In July, Avguft, and in the beginning of September, the 
thermometer ftands commonly from 83° to 889, and falls after the 
middle of the laft month to 80°. In the beginning of O&ober 
it ftands high above 70°, and falls at its end to 70°. In the 
beginning of November it ftands Aigh up in the 60° *, and falls at 
its end towards 60°. In the beginning of December it ftands 
from 62° to 589, and falls at its end to 55°. In January and in 
the beginning of February it ftands from §5° to 51°, and rifes at 
its end of the laft month towards 60°, in March to 639, in April 
to 68°, or a little more; in May alittle above 709, in the begin. 
ning of June to 76°, and at its end to 79° or 80°, ‘This range con. 
tinues with very little interruption from one year to another, much 
to the advantage of delicate conftitutions, 

« Neither Lifbon nor Naples, the two moft fduthera places of 
Europe, can boait fo equal and regular a temperature, for I have 
feen ice in the firft town, and fnow and ice in the latter; be- 
fides, the difference between the temperature of day and night is 
much greater, for it amounts often to 20°. This equality mut 
be a great advantage for the recovery and the prevention of thofe 
numerous difeafes brought on and maintained by fuppreflion of the 
cutancous perfpiration, viz. chronic dyfentery, diarrhea, rheuma- 
tifm, gout, coughs, catarrhs, ophthalmia, cholic, dropfy, cutane- 
ous eruptions, &c.’’ P. 5. 


This ifland lies in 35° of north latitude, and is exempt 
from rain during three or four mosths in fummer, and very 
little indeed falls in winter. The quantity whith falls during 
a vear has net been afcertained by meafurement; but Dr. 
Domeier, by *‘ gueffing,” thinks:it amouns to 15 inches. 
‘© Showers of hail tail once or twice in the winter, but 
{now never.” Fogs and dews are very inconfiderable. 





matt 


* By this ftrange expreffion, the author feems to mean 67°; 
8S org. So before, sig above.7o means fomewhere near »s 
CW. 
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« The firocco (fouth-caft wind) prevails in September, and 
renders the air denfe and damp. Perfons with flat narrow chetts, 
or thofe who have difeafes in their lungs, fuch as fchirri, vomice, 
ulcersy water in the breatt, &c. feel uneafy on days when this wind 
blows, becaufe the atmofphere is damp, and has a finaller pro. 
portion of oxygen than it ought to have.” 


It feldom, however, continues long. Thunder-ftorms and 
geles of wind rarely occur. 


«© The foil is dry, for the whole country confifts of a calcare- 
ous rock, where two feet of earth is reckoned an ordinary depth; 
when in fome inftances even it is found deeper, it is not fuffici- 
ently fo to harbour damp.  Befides, there being in the ifland 
neither rivers, lakes, ponds, moraffes, ftagnant water, nor foretts ; 
and upon the fea, hardly any water plant, confequently there is no 
caufe of rendering the foil moift. ‘This is alfo the reafon that the 
atmofphere is nearly always dry and clear. The fky is hardly 
ever covered with clouds, and the inhabitants have conftantly the 
felicity of beholding a brilliant fun, a {plendid moon, and _glit- 
tering ftars, and this in a more perfect manner, I think, than is 
the cafe in any European country, Italy not excepted; an equality 
of climate, of which we fee too much of the reverfe in England.’ % 


No endemic difeafe has ever been obferved in the ifland, 
and the only epidemic which the author noticed was {mall- 
pox, ** which, however, was much checked by a general 
inoculation of the vaccine.” 

The mof favourable time to leave England is ftated to be 
the middle of Auguft. A packet fails trom Falmouth every 
three weeks, and arrives after about a month’s voyage, which 
often proves extremely beneficial in confumption, hamopte, 
ehronic dyfentery, diarrhea, mania, &c. 

The fecond chapter treats of Medical Affiftance and Diet. 
It is pleafant to know, that upon landing we may find fome 
comfortable inns at Valetta. The medical proteflion, how- 
eyer, does not rank high in this author's citimation ; he gwes 
a fort of biographical notice, of three or four lines each, of 
the three principal phyficians, Dr. Naudi, Dr. Caruana, and 
Dr. Gravagna. ‘ The others are not worth being named ¥ 
one fingle confultation fhows them to be phyficians without 
knowledge and judgment.” Surgery, it {eems, is ina fill 
more degraded ftate. | 

Having felected out of this forry lift fix phyficians and 
furgeons, Dr. Domeicr concludes, that the convate/cent 
‘** ought to know fomething about his provifions.” 17 hefe 
will be found cheap, in abundance, and in fufficient vas 
riety to {uit every palate. > This agrecable part of the book 
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eccupics 15 pages. We did not obferve any new articles 
ef food in this bill of fare, except young owls and pelypi, 
which we do not remember to have tafted in this country. 

The third chapter defcribes ** Amufements, without bedil 
Exercife.”” Of thefe, two public libraries ftand firll; the 
are well provided with books, and conduéted on liber ak prin- 

ciples. Befides thefe, are two private libraries. Mufic ; 
the /akan Opera, with ballets between the a€ts and at the 

nd of the Opera; eoffice-houfes; dinner parties; fociety ; 
bails, (the author furely has forgotten the head of his ehap- 
ter " card partics, &c. &c. conduce to enable the invalids 
as well as the healthy wifitants at Matta to pafs the day with 
as little ennui as 1 compatible with complete idlenefs. Fhe 
fourth chapter treats ** of Pleafures eumbined with bodily 
Exe ‘rcife.”’ The means ot obtaiming thefe feem to be, at 

lealt, as various ard as numerous as at Brighton or Margate. 
There are Carriages, horfes: mules, and affes in the ftrects, 
and boats on the water, all in readinefs for cuftorners. Many 
pleafant rides, and pretty Be ey of attention, are pointed 
out tothe towift. “ One of the fizft teuzs, commonly made 
at company with fome trends, (either in caleeffes or on 
horfeback) is to a beausiful fpot, called Bofchetto, abour 
leven mules bet Valetta, formerly one of the furmmer re- 
fidences of the Grand Matter.” ‘Fhe company take with 
them the materials for a cold collation, which they partake of 
very romantically in a grotto in the gardens, and are feres 
waded during their repatt by muficians, * who (kind fouls) 
not only endeavour to amufe, during dinner, with their har- 
monious founds, but play alfo, tor the reward of a few fhil- 
tings, when the dinner as over, toa rural dance.” Bat the 
principal amufement is on St. John’s Duy, when parties of 
the native “oer 7 tor the purpoles of teitivity from all parte 
of the dland. The day is patied in conviviality, of which 
ol} perfons are invited to partake. The effect of this is very 
delightful, andthis author aflures us, that “ every body, 
provided he does not fuffer by hypschomdriafis, muft get merryy 
by feeing fo much merriment in all parts of that “extenfive 
garden.” 

Another interefting objet is Civita Vecchia, where, be- 
fides a cathedral, built in a rich, Gothic flyle, are fome an- 
cient catacombs. The villages are numerous, and every 
part of the iffand is well cultivated, though the traveller is 
_ gratified wich any fine profpetts. A botanical garden is 

kept up in fome degree of order, but it feems to be reforted 


to rather as an agreeable | lounge, than for the purpofe of in- 
Rruction. 


The 
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“The inhabitants of Valetta have frequent opportunities of 
&ifplaying the outward fhow of devotion, by proceffions in 
honour of Chnift, of the Holy Virgin, or of Saints; ir 
thete pious exhibitions, “ the bifhop, canons, clergy, friars, 
and the public at large,” carry ftatues and pictures of Chrift, 
of the Virgin, of St. Paul, &c. crucifixes, lanterns, torches, 
ftandards, while boys running by the fide of the candles 
catch the drops of melted wax. The Carnival is. kept up 
with {pirrt, and the goddefs of Paphos is then the favourite 
deity. The author recommends the wholefome exercife of 
villiards as aufeful amufement to invalids, and finifhes the 
chapter by defcribing ‘* a recreation of great intereft to the 
san of feeling: I mean (he fays) the examination of the 
poor-loufes.” When we had concluded this chapter we 
were furprifed with a fecond Chap. 2V. ** Of the Schools, 
af the Medical Faculty, of the Univerfity, and of the Hofpital.” 

It oemmences with an account of the public fchool, of 


the me Se and ot the private teachers in Valettaa We 
are informed, thet ; 


“¢ Mrs. QO’ Brian has eftablifhed an Englifh ladies fchool, where 
fhe, however, receives boys too, for which Government, to fup~ 
port her undertaking, has very properly granted her the houle, 
The price far the {chool is ten fhillings per month, for which fhe 
teaches fpelling, reading, and needle.werk. All other leffons in 
dancing, writing, &c. muft be paid feparately. © The children go 
' twice a day, and:remaia there three hougs in the morning, and 
two in the afternoon.” | 


After fome further intelligence of this fort, the author, 
perhaps recollecting the head of his chapter, obferves, “ I 
mu not omit to fay fomething of the Medical Faculty, of 
the Univerfity,” &c. We find in the fequel, indeed, that 
fittle is to be faid on the fubje&t. There is but one UAarcr, 
Dr. Abela,‘and the author very july remarks, <* How is it 
poflible that one perfon, evenit he were a Solomon, can be 
able to teach in two hours‘a day all branches of the healing 
art, much fefs Dr. Abela?” “ A fecond defe& is the want 
of an anatomical theatre; athird, that of clinical lectures; 
and a fourth, that of a profeilorhip of natural hiftory, and ot 
expel itnental philofophy.” . 

Dr. Domeier’s remarks upon the hofpitals are judictous. 
The medical officers are changed every month; the confe- 
quence is, that the patients ot fall mto other bands, the 
plan of weatment is altered,~ fometimes to the detriment of 
the fick; and with the jlliberality which generally attaches 
to ignorant and uncducated men, the phyficians and fur- 
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geons who fuccecd in ro‘ation abufe and reve:fe the practice 
of their colleagues without jutt occafian. As a fpecimea 
of the furgical department, the following may (uffice. 


** Lhave been prefent,” fays Dr. D. at the furgical vifit 
after two o’clock in the afternoon in fammer, when the furgeon 
was obliged to drefs the patients by candle-light. He faw the 
only window of the end of the ward open, and ordered it to 
be immediately fhut, adding, that he was no friend to frefh air 


for furgical patients, ‘This philofopher is a native of Sicily.’’ 
Pict 035 


The perufal of this unaffiiming publication has afforded 
us fome ainufement. The author, ' we prefume, is a foreigner, 
and on this account we refrain from offering any animadver- 


fion on his flyle, which is diffufe, and in fome places con- 
fuled and incoireét. 


~~ 





Art. VIII. /uflrations of the Lives and W ritings of Gower 
and Chaucer, Colleéted from Authentick Documents. By 
the Rev. Henry J. Todd, M. A. F. 8. A. 8vo. 441 pp. 
15s. Rivingtons, &c. 1810. 


T HAT the fuccefsful editor of Milton and Spenfer, fhould 
extend his refearches to the moft famous of our ftilb 
e wher poets, will be regarded by all perfons capable of judg- 
ing, ws a circumflanee highly propitious to our national h- 
terature. ‘The diligence ot Mr. Todd, accompanied as it 18 
with tafle, judgement and accuracy, and embellifhed b 
modefly, which does not forfake him, even when he thes es 
difcoveries, qualifies him in an eminent degree for critical 
refearches; and the honourable cireumftances that give, him 
ready accels to fome of the molt remarkable, collections, 
enable him at once to gratify bis own literary propenities, 
and to enlighten as well as amaufe the public. : 

The prefent Oe of * Illuftrations’” confifts of the 
following particulars. 1, The very interefting and valuable 
animadverfions of Mr. Francis Thynne, (an eminent Herald 
and Antiquary *) on the work of Chaucer ; addreffed to his 
editor, Speght. This article is taken from a MS, preferved 
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* Author of feveral learned difcourfes among thofe ‘collected 
by Thomas Hearne. In Mr. Evans’s Edition, 1773, are alfo 
No. 76, On Epitaphs ; and Vol. II. No. 5, On the Office of 


High Steward. No. 23, On that of Earl Marfhall, befides thofe 
mentioned by Mr, Todd, 
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in the Afhridge Colleftion, and now in the-polleffion of the 
Marquis of Stafford. In this curious document it appears 
chemty that Thynne attributed the Pilgrim’s Tale to Chaucer *, 
which Mr. l'yrwhitt argued againft :eceiving as his ; and gave 
fufficient reafons. for its omiffion, But it may fomething 
weaken the teftimony of Thynne, that he feems to confider 
the Plowman’s Tale the genuine work of Chaucer, which 
modern critics have determined not to belong.to him. He 
pofitively denies that it. was the work of Sur Thomas Wyat, 
the elder, as fome had fuppefed. Thynne’s paper confifts 
alfo of Animadverfions on the Life of Chaucer, as given. b 
Speght ;.and of explanations of difficult words, very dif. 
ferent fram thofe which had been offered by that editor, 
This paper is altogether extremely valuable. Of its curious 
contents, am-idea will be formed from one or two {peci- 
mens. 


‘© In THE TITLE OF CHAUCERS MARIAGE you faye, you 
cannet fynde the name of the Gentlewomanne whom he maryed. 
Trulye, yf 1 did followe the conceyte of others, I thoulde fuppofe 
her name.was Elizabethe, a waytinge womanne of Quene Philippe, 
wyfe to Edwarde the thirde and daughter to Willia erle of 
Henalte, But I favor not their opynyone,. For, although I 
fynde a recorde of the pellis exitus, in the tyme of Edwarde the 


thirde, of a yerely ftypende to Elizabethe Chawcere, domicelle . 


regine Philippe, whiche domicella dothe fignyfye one of her wayt- 


inge gentlewomen ; yet I cannott for this tyme thinke this was ” 


his wyte, but rather his fifter or kinf-womanne, who after the 


deathe of her my ftreffe Quene Philippe did forfake the worlde, and. 


became a nonne at Seinte Helens, in London, accordinge as you ~ 


have touched one of ttiat profefsone primo of kinge Richarde the 
feconde.” P, 26. 


The following note of Mr. Thynne flands in oppofition to” 


an obfervation of Mr. Tyrwhitt on the fame paffage, but it 
by no meané clears up the difficulty, for there is no reafon to 
believe that Sir William Windfore was well enough known 
in’ France to be noticed by Guil, de Lorris, Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
note ftands at the end of his third volume in the 8vo, edition, 
p. 314. Thynne’s is as follows. 


“ Fo: 122, pa: 2. The lordes fonne of Windefore, ‘V pponthefe 


wordes you faye, this maye feme ftrange bothe in refpeéte that _ 


yt is not in the Frenche, as alfo for that there was no lorde of 





* Jt had been printed by w. Thynne the father of F rancis, 


in an edition inferted for him in 1542, in one column, 
Rr4 Windfore 
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Windfore at thofe dayes. But yt femeth to me more ftrange that 
thefe wordes fhoulde feme ~~ to you, not to be in the. Frenche, 
where you fhall fynde them. For thus hathe the Frenche written 


Romante, as maye appere in the cld Frenche vfed at the tyme 
when the Romante was compofed, in this forte : 


Pris a Franchife lez alez 

Ne fai coment eft appelles, 

Beaus eft et genz, fe il fut ores 
Fuiz au feigneur de Guindefores : 


Whiche is thus englifhed ; Nex to Franchife went a young bache. 
der, I knowe not howe he was called, be was fayre and gentle as yf 
he had byn fonne to the lorde of Windfore. © Where in olde 
Frenche this word ‘faz (vfed here as in manye places of that 
booke) is placed for that whiche we wryte and pronounce at this 
daye tor Alz or fitz, in Englithe fonze. And that it is here fo 
men'e, you thall fee in the Romante of the Rofe turned into profe, 
moralized by the French Molinet, and printed at Paris in the yere 
1521, who hathe the fame verfes in thefe wordes in profe : A Frar- 
chife s*efloit prins yn icune bacheler de qui ne feay le nome, fort bell, 
ex fon temps filz du feigneure de Guindefore. Whiche you mighte 
have well feene, had you but remembered their orthographie, and 
that the Latyne, Italiane, Frenche, and Spanyfhe have no doble w, 
as the Dutche, the Englithe, and fuche as haue. affynytye with the 
Dutche ; fince they vie for doble zw (a letter coinone to vs) thefe 
two letters gz, as in Gulielmus, which we wryte Willielmus; in 
guerra, which wecall and write warre; in Gualterus, which we write 
Walter; in guardeine, which we pronouce and write wardeyne 5 
and fuche Ivke ; accordinge to whiche in the Frenche yt is Guinde- 
Jore for Windefore, For your other coniectures, why that Chaucer 
fhoulde inferte the lordes fon of Windefore, they are of no great 
momente ; egue adbuc canftat that Chaucer tranflated the Ro. 
mante, when Windfor Caitle was in buildinge. For then I fup. 
pote that Chaucer was but younge ; whereon I will not ftande at 
this tyme, no more than I will that there was no lord Windfore 
in thofe dayes; although I fuppofe that Sir William Wiadfore, 
being then a worthye knighte and of great au¢torytye in Eng. 
Jande and in partes beyond the feas vnder the kinge of Englande, 
mighte be lord Windfore, of whom the Frenche tooke notice, 
being in thofe partes, and by them called /eigneure de Windefore, as 
eucry gowernor was called feigneure emongft them, Bue whether 
he were a baron or no in Englande, I cannott yet faye ; becaufe ] 
haue noc my booke of Somons of Bagons to Parliament in my 
handes at this inftante.”’ P. 726 


Chaucer certainly wrote, 


‘* But .aire he was, of gode height, 
Al had he ben, I faie no more, 
"The lord’is fonne of Windefore. 
Romaunt of the Rofe.’” 


His 
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His tranflation makes it probable, indeed, that in the old 
copies of the French the lines ftood as Thynne reprefents 
them, but in the prefent modern editions there is no trace of 
thefe words; nor are they noticed in the Variantes to Du 
Frefnoy’s fupplement. At prefent the lines ftand thus, 


«¢ Bel fut, gent, et de bel arroy, 
Il fembloit etre flz de Roy."’ 


If this fi/z de Roy isa fubftitute for the “ Lordis fonne of 
Windefore,” or as Thynne has it, 


*¢ Fuiz au feigneur de Guinde/ores,”” 


it fhould imply the fon of one of our kings, and thou 
Lorris died in 1260, which was before Edward the third 
was born, who built the prefent caftle, yet as there had been 
a royal caftle there from the time of the Conqueror, the 
Lord of Windfor might ftill mean the king of England. As 
‘there are fine MSS. of the French Romaunt de la Rofe in this 
country, and particularly in the Britilh Mufeum*, it may 
be worth while to examine how the paffage is written there. 
It occurs at the 1225th line of the poem. 

2. The fecond article of the Llluftrations contains onl 
the Will of Gower, and a deed to which a name which is 
thought to be his, flands as a witnefs. But the former proves 
that Gower lived to the latter end of the year, 1408 ; and 
the other makes it probable that he was of the family of the 
Gowers of Sitenham in Yorkfhire, from which the Marquis 
of Stafford’s family alfo defcends. Gower’s. Will had been 
publifhed before, in Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, which 
makes it extraordinary that the lateft biographers had perfifted 
in making him die mm 1402 or 9, But the enquirers into 
early poetry, and the examiners of fuch a work as the ‘ Se- 
pulcbral Monuments,” are often very different perfons. _ It 
appears alfo, from the Wall, that Gower was rich, accarding 
to the eftimate of thofe times, | 

8, Mr. Todd next gives an account of fome of the moft 
remarkable manufcripts of Gower and Chaucer.. The firft 
of thefe isa moft curious MS, in.the poffefion of the Mar- 
quis. of Stafford, defcribed alfo by Warton, containing 
** French Balades and fmaller Poems,” by the Poet Gower. 
Mr. Todd, who has carefully re-examined the MS., gives 
material additions and corretions to Warton’s account. 
The cinguanje balades or Freuch fonnets, in this manufcript, 
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have not been. found in any other. ‘They were noticed 
alfo, and fome of tlem printed by Mr. Ellis, in his Specimens : 
but they are here given more correétly from a trefh collation 
of the original. Other valuable manufcripts of Gower and 
Chaucer are: recorded as being in the collection of the Mar- 

uis of Stafford; particularly a beautiful one of the Canter- 
bury Tales, defcribed at p. 123—152. . 

The MS. ot the Canterbury Tales, which is mentioned in 
p: 127, as being in the Cathedral Library at Lichfield, is 
hand{ome and valuable. It js wrnten in akind of Gothic 
hand, on 292 leaves of vellum, with only one chafm of a 
fingle leaf unfuppled, and two others ofthe fame extent 
fupplied in an old bur Jater and bad hand. ‘The initial letters 
at the beginning of each tale are illuminated with a good deal 
of elegance, and other initials more or lefs, with colour and 
gilding. ‘The ¢ is exprefled throughout by ‘the Saxon 
character p, and you is wiitten Zou. It. is certainly of the 
15th century, and very well pieferved. “The Tales ftand 
much in the ‘ame. order as in the fine copy of the Stafford 
collection. 

4. Contains fome extraéts from the Confeilié Amantis of 
Gower; with fome curious evidences relating to the fubject 
of the old romances. taken from’the manufcript libraries of 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury at Lambeth, and of the Marquis 
of Stafford. In the correfponding part of the introdu€ion, 
the priority of Gower to Chaucer, in point of time is clearly 
eftablifhed by teftimony. | e 

5, Confifls of extracts from Chaucer’s poetry, with notes 
upon them, partly extratied from Warton, apie and 
others, and paitly fupplied by the editorhimfelf. ‘The fpe- 
cimens here given are the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
and the poem of the Flower’and the Leaf, exhibiting the 
talents of the old poet in two very different points of view. 
Here alfo the editor has defcribed the figure of each pilgrim, 
as reprefented in the ilfuminated MS. belonging to the Mar-— 
quis of Stafford; from which alfo is taken the portrait of ' 
Chaucer, which is here engraved, and {tands oppofite to the 
title page. ** The Floure and the Leate,” fays Mr. Todd, 
© T have feleéted on account of its fubferviency to the illuf- 
tration of Gower as well as Chaucer, and becaufe it exhibits 
the powers of the latter, in defcriptions of a very different 
kind from what we have been confidering: I mean rural 
objeéts and allegorical characters.” ‘The conne€tion of the 
Floure andthe Leafe with the poetry of Gower is this, that 
it has been certainly imitated by him, in the fourth book of . 
his Confefio Amantis. This difcovery was made by "oe 

whofe 
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whofe words are copied by Mr. Todd, -His.own fubfequent . 
remarks on the poem of Chaucer are. well worth inferting 
here, 3 7 


“* Having cited this obligation of Gower to the Flowre and Leafe, 
T am Jed to wonder at the coldnefs with which Mr. Tyrwhitt has 
admitted the authenticity of Chaucer's poem. See p. 275. From 
no other writer, however, has this fufpicion derived a fhadow of 
corroboration. The various picturefque occurrences, the roman. 
tick vein, throughout the poem, are furely in no refpect unworth 
the pen of Chaucer, Let us review the lively circumftances which 
diftinguifh it. They are thefe. The gentlewoman’s departure from 
her houfe, ona May morning, to hear the nightingale ; her entrance 
into a pleafant and almoft pathlefs grove ; her arrival at a very 
curiovs arbour, where, during her repofe in it, the fongsof the. 
goldfinch and the nightingale fucceffively entertain her, and de.. 
licious odours regale her ; the fweet interruption of female voices, , 
followed hy the appearance of the Ladies of the ny A advancing | 
from the neighbouring grove ; the ae» of their decorations ; 
their finging and dancing ; the approach of the Knights of the Leaf 
trom the fame grove ; their pompous, preceffion ; their juits ; and 
the united adoration, in fong and dance, of Ladies and Knights to 
a laurel-tree, the fhade of which would cover an hundred perfons ; 
and in which the: nightingale fings the whole fervice belonging to 
May. . To thefe attractive pageantries fueceed, the introduction of 
the Knights and Ladies of the Flewer; their advancing hand in 
hand on the wide field, proceeded by numerous Minftrels, towards 
a tuft of flowers : their reverence at the fpot, exhibited in one of 
the Ladies finging an ode in praife ‘of the Daify, and the reft of 
the Ladies with the Knights joinifig in a chorus; theit dances ; 
the interruption of a fcorching fua, fucceeded by a pitilefs ftorm ; 
the confequent deftruction of thofe yery flowers which they had 
worfhipped, and of thofe with which they were decorated ; their, 
own inability (unlike ¢hofe of the Leaf that ftood under the laurel. 
trec) to find fhelter ; the difperfion of the tempeft ; the hofpitaliry. 
of the fager and fecurer party ; the explanation of the‘ principal 
perfonages; and the developement of the morality couched under 
the fymbols of the Flower and the Leaf. See the argument of the 
poem, p. 203. So Mr. Warton obferves, rhe leaf figuifies per- 
feverance and virtue; the flower. denotes indolénce and pleafure, 
‘Accordingly, among thofe who are of the party of the Leaf, are 
the Nine Worthies, the Knights: of Arthur’s Round Table, the 
‘Twelve Peers of France, and the Knights of the order of the 
Garter, then recently inftituted. ‘The proceffion to the tourna. 
ment, from ver. 204. to ver. 292. is indeed deferibed with afl 
the prolixity and exactnefs of a herald; but defcriptions of this 
kind abounded in the romances of Chaucer’s time; at fome of 
which,.Mr. Warton thinks that Chaucer glances, not perhaps 
without ridicule; prebably regarding them with lefs we, 
. 
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and reading them with lefe edification, than did the generality of 
bis contemporary readers. See Hift. Eng. Poet. i. 333 I admic 
this to be poflible as far as it relates to Chaacer’s brief heraldick 
notices in the Man of Lawes Tale, in the defcription of Cambuf- 
can’s feat, and in the feaft of Thefeus ; in none of which the al. 
lufion exceeds a dozen lines. But he would not, I think, have 
troubled the reader and himfelf with more than fourfcore lines, for 
~the fake only of fatirical application. 
Dryden, we know, was /o particularly plealed with this poem, 
both for the invention and the moral, that he could not binder himfelf 


Srom evcommeding it tothe reader; and accordingly prefented it to 
the world in a modern verfion.’* P. 280, 


6. This divifion of the illuftrations is peculiarly intereftin 
and curious, as it containstwo poems, which Mr. Todd, 
with great appearance of reafon, conjeflures to have been 
written: by Chaucer, in -his imprifonment. They are con- 
tained in two leaves prefixed to the Marquis of Stafford’s 
beautiful copy of the & anterbury Tales, and are written in a 
coeval but not equally fine hand. Mr. Todd compares paf- 
fages of thefe poems with fimilar parts taken fromthe acknowe 
lodges poems of Chaucer ; and indeed the only difficulty is, 


in fome inflances, to fuppofe that he could fo clofely copy 
himfelf. For wnllance ; 


*€ Than Veer (Ver) comaundeth Apryll with his fhowrys 
That may brynge forthe erbys and flowrys. 


All trees than buddyth, after frnyte bryngyth, 
All fedys and cornys fowryth in profperyte.”” P. 303. 


Whoever recoliefts the opening of the prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, which moff vat, Gr probably do recolleét, 
will perceive the ftrong fimilarity of the two pailages. The 
two poeins are worthy of Chaucer; unlefs we fhould abje& 
that the quaint celebration of Veer for Ver, the Spring, in 
order to compliment Vere ear] of Oxford, is rather beneath 
fuch a poet: but allowance matt be made for the tafte of the 
times *. On Chaucer’s imprifonment we cannot do better 
than copy the words of the prefagt editor. 


«* The imprifonmest of Chaucer is indeed proved on his own 
authority, though it is not accompanied with a date. In his 
profe.compofition, the + Tefament of Love, he pathetically repre. 


oh 


a 


a nd 





* He has fimilarly played on the name of Margwerite in his 
 ‘Teitament of Love,’’ as Mr. Todd remarks. 


«+ The Te/trment of Love, evidently an imitation of Boethius 
de confelatione Philofophia, is fuppofed by Mr. Tyrwhitt to have 
been 
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6tt 
fents himfelf ‘‘ * witleffe, thoughtful, fightlefle lokynge, en. 
during his penaunce in shis derk prifoune, (fappofed by the biogra. 
thers of the poet to mean the Tower of London) caitiffned fro 
frendfhippe and acquaintaunce, and forfaker of al that any worde 
dare {peke.’” Again, he fays :.** + 2 hacb richefle fuflifauntly to 
weive nede ; I had dignite to be revercuced in worthip, Power 
me thought that I had to keepe fro min enemics; and me femed to 
fhine in glory of renome-——Every of the joyes is turned into his 
eontrary = for richeffe now have EF povertie ; for dignitie, now am 
t enprifoned; in ftede of power, wretchedneffe I fuffre; and, for 
glory of renome, I am now defpifed and fouliche hated.” 

‘© This eontinement of the poct has been attributed to his 
having been concerned in the affair of John of Nosthampton. 
His defcription, in the Tcfament of Love, of the pretences and 
modes of reafoning brought forward by the purty he embraced, 
evincides, fays Mr. Godwin, * t in fo many particulars with 
Walfingham’s account of the proceedings of John of Nerthamptony 
that it 19 almoft impoffible to doubt that thefe were the psoceed- 
ings in which the poet found himfelf fo deeply eotangled.’* 'Thas 
‘the Teftament of Love, which authenticates the Mftory of hie 
durance, was not written till after theclofe of the year +386, may 
he gathered from a comparifon of his own words with the date of 
the appointments to fituations, beftowed on others, of whick he 
had been deprived. ‘Thefe were the offices of Comptroller of the 
Cuftoms in the Port of London, and Comptroller of the Small 
Cattoms ; of which the former was § beftowed on Adam Yerdely, 
and the latter on Henry Gifons, in the December of 1386. His 
own words are: ** |} Thy worldly godes ben fulliche difpente, 
and thou berafte out of dignitie of office.’’ 

«¢ But the date of his imprifonment may, without impropriety, 
be confidered as fomewhat anteriour to thefe deprivations. At 





been begun by Chaucer after bis troubles, in the middle past of the 
reign of Richard II, and to have been finithed about the time that 
Gower publithed his ConfefGo Amantis, in the 16th year of thas 
reign ; or at leaft to havebeen then far advanced, as Gowes mentions 
it bv its ‘tithe. Ace. of Chaucer’s Works.—l incline to think. 
that this compofition was written dwring his troubles; and thus 
Chaucer had fhewn it to Gower, while their friendhhip exited, 
In fome Manufcripts of the Confeffte Amantis, it mult not be for. 
gotten, the very pa@age, which compliments Chaucer on account 
of his Tefament of Love, is withdrawrm.” 

‘© ® Lett. of Love, edit. Urr, p. 479. col. 2.” 

«+ Ibid. p. go2. col. 1.” 

«© + Life of Chaucer, ch. 50.” ake 

‘¢ § Proved from the Tower-Records, both in thisand the fot. 
lowing inftance, by Mr. Godwine Life of Chaucer ch. 0,” 

«ll Tet, ed. Ure. p. ¢go: col. 3.” : i 

tais 
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this period, * Vere, Earl of Oxford, the favourite of the king, 

exercifed the moft unbounded anthority ; ; nor ceafed to influence. 
the unhappy Richard till at “leaft ‘towards the'clofe of the follow- 

ing year. 

In his confinement the port; as Mr. Godwin well remarks, 
‘* + recollected his former purfuits, the cherithed vifions of his 
ha appier days, and became again an author ;’’ alluding to his com- 
pofition of the Tefament of Love. Nor is it improbable that he 
was forbidden, as Mr. Godwin adds, ** ¢ the-vifits of his friends ; ° 
but by the magick power of fancy he called’ about” him celeftial 
vifitants.’’ Such cheering vifitation is indeed § avowed in the 
firft of the poems, contained in this divifion of the Iluftrations. 
‘This poem alfo, frequently in the very words which defcribe 
fimilar feelings in the 7-/ament of Love, deplores the lofs of com. 
forts which had been enjoyed, fpecifies the gloomy fituation into 


which he was brought, and at the fame time confoles the heart 
with religious fentiments.’’ P. xli. 


. The laft divifion of thefe illuftrations, and not the leaft 
acantiahie isa gloflary to the ness of ancient poetr 
introduced in the work. In this gloflary Mr. Todd occafion- 
ally ventures to differ from Mr. T yrwhitt, but always with 
his characteriftic modefly, and, as may be imagined, generally 
with judgement. We hall fubjoin one fhort inftance. 


“* Rersep, Ch, Prof. ver. 54. ‘This, fays Mr. Tyrwhitt, is 
properly a German word. Kalian in V. Reyjen: Iter facere—et 
Ger. Militare, facere ftipendium. Almoft all the editions, and 
feveral MSS. have changed the word into ridden; which indeed, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt obferves, Chaucer feems to have ufed in the fame 
fenfe, ver. 48. To this Mr, Tyrwhitt adds, ‘* Les Gandois 
frrent une rele fur les marches de Haynault, et dedans le pays pillerent, 
bruflerent, et firent moult de maux.’’ Mem, dela Marche, p. 384. 
Where a note in the margin fays, ‘* Reyfeen bas Alemand fignifie 
un voyage ou conrfe.’” Here I think the marginal commentator, 
as well as Mr. Tyrwhitt, is miftaken. Re/e means rather a 
military expedition, See Roquefort, Gloff, de la Langue Romane : 
«¢ Refe, reze; tondu, rafé; et cours de gens de guerre, excurfion 
militaire.’ na party of this defcription the knight had been 
concerned, This fenfe removes the imputation of tautology ir in 

,~eyfed being the fame as ridden.” 





«¢ * Compare all our hiftorians, under the years 1386, 1387. - 
«© + Life of Chaucer, ch. 50.” 
‘© ¢ Ibid.” 
- © § See the poem, p. 229. 
faithfully I belevyd 





That the voyce came from the celeftyall.place.’’ : 
S The 
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- The pleafure we. have received in) reading and ‘examini 
this publication, leaves.us:no reom to befitate as tothe ches 
racter it deferves, It as. worthy,of an Editor, whoy having 
proved himfelf well sable to illuftrate Milton and Spenfer, 
now proceeds, with equal fuccefs, to the more ancient and 
confequently more difficult poetry, of Gower and Chaucer, 
It is, in fhort, avaluable acceflionto Englith; literature. 





Are. 1X. Sermons Preached before:the Univerfity of Oxford, 
in the Year, 1806, at the Lefture founded by the Rev. John 
Bampton, M. A. late Canon of Salifbury. By John Browne, 

- M. A. late Fellow of C. C. C. Oxford. -8v0. > pp 314. 
Parker, Oxon;. Rivingtons, London. 1809. 


THESE Sermons were preached befcre the Univerfity in 

~ year 1806, though not publifhed till 1809. A circum- 
fance ewing, as the learned author tells us in an advertife- 
ment, to. ‘* much and fevere illnefs.” We lament the 
occafion, but are compelled to mention it, becaufe it has ne-_ 
ceflarily. led usin our reviews to depart from the regular order 
of the feries ; the prefent lecturer having preceded both Mr. 
Le Mefurier *, aid Mr. Penrofe t+. According to the rules 
of the Inftitution, we do not know indeed that Mr, Browne 
was under any obligation to pudlifp his leéture at all ; it might 
be fufficient at any time, we apprehend, to print a certain 
number of copies, but as thefe annual difcourfes already 
deferve to be confidered as compofing one great mafs of 
divinity, we wilh as a means of keeping them together, that 
they may always be publifhed as they are preached: and as: 
we believe, no gaps or omiflions hitherto occur; we are 
anxious that the colle€tion fhould continue 'to be preferved as 
complete as poflible. Many of the topics difcufled by thes 
feveral learned leéturers, having immediate reference to the 
circumftances of the times, in which the difcourfes have been 
delivered, they may, if kept together, be of no finall ule 
hereafter not only to the theologian in general, but par:icularly 
to the compilers of Ecclefiaftical hiftory ; and may ferve to 
throw much light on feveral occurrences of primary, im- 
portance to'the church. 





* Reviewed, Vol. xxxil. p. 4575 
+ Vol xxxvi. p. 378. 
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‘ The prefent letturer muft not however be reckoned amon 
thofe, who have contributed much new matter tothe flock o} 
hterature, or gone very deeply into any nice points of theo. 
logy. He himfelf modeftly acknowledges at the beginning of 
his le&tures, that his defign was to adapt his difcourfes ge- 
nerally if not exclulively, to the benefit of the younger part 
_ of his audience; and therefore that no elaborate arguments 
or difcuflions were to be expeéted. Mr. Browne's plan is 
to fhow, that through the feveral difpenfations of God towards 
mankind, ‘* harmony, order, and proportion will be found to 
have charaéterized all the operations of his power.” He 
takes therefore a furnmary View of the patriarchal, Mofaical} 
and Chriflian Inflituuions, fhowing how the one naturally 
arofe out of the other, and how admirably the Providence of 
God has ever been exerted, to adapt his divine communicas 
tions to the exigencies of thé times, and the capacity of the 
people, to whom fuch communications were {pecially made. 
Of thefe Difcourfes the Vith and°VIith pleafed us mot. 
In the former there is a good account given of the fenfible 
appearances of the Divine Being utider the earlieft difpenfa- 
tion; from which part of the work we’are ‘tempted to make 
the following extract. : : 


** Senfible appearances of the Almighty and his heavenly 
minifters. ‘This was a mode of evidence peculiarly well adapted 
to the earliér ages of the world, and beft fuited to the infantine 
imbecility of the human intelle€t. From the creation of the 
world to the miflion of Mofes, we read of very frequent appeat- 
anees of the Deity, and commiunications of his will ro man; but 
we mcet with very few miracles, itri@ly fo called, if we except 
the tranflation of Enoeh, the dehige, and the birth of Ifaic. And 
the reafon of this feems to have been, that it was réceffaty fot 
ynankind to have had experience of the regular operation of the 
eftablithed laws of nature, for a confiderable fpace of time, before 
a miracle could be received as a decilive proot of a fupernatural 
jnterpofition to alter that regular operation. If, for example the 
waters of the fea had been divided, or the fun and moon ftayed ia 
their courfe, within a fhort period after the creation, thefe events 
would perhaps have hardly been confidered as miraculous, but 
have been attributed to fome particular law of nature operating at 
certain times, and under certain circumftances; and the fame. 
might have been fuppofed of fimilar events, whenever they oc. 
curred in future. It feems neceflary therefore, in order to give 
miracles their full force, that a period of fome continuance fhould 
elapfe from the creation, before they could be introduced as fuf= 
ficient proofs of divine interpofition. ‘Ihe want of this {pecies 
of evidence was amply fupplied by the frequent fenfible commu- 
nications of God in his own perfon, or by the miniftry of angels, 
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and by his evidently conduéting the patriarchs in ai! their 
changes of fituation.”” P. 182. 


At p. 191 we have more to the fame effe&. 


‘© Without particularizing any farther, we may obferve that 
immediate communications from the Deity were uniformly 
vouchfafed to mankind precifely in that meafure and degree, that 
their peculiar circumftances at the time rendered . expedient. 
They were therefore much more frequent and obviousin the carlieft 
agesof the human race than they were afterwards.’’———“* The Al. 
mighty appears to have withdrawn himfelf per/onally from man. 
kind, in proportion as they were enabled by the progrefs of 
knowledge go eftimate and acccept of other proofs of his being and 
attributes.’’ ‘¢ We read but of two inftances of divine inter. 
pofition made generally toa collefive body of mankind, in thefub- 
fequent courfe of the hiftory of Revelation; and thefe were upon 
occafions which fully juitified their being made: the firft was on 
fan@tioning the law of Mofes from Mount Sinai, by a tremen- 
‘dous convulfion of the Elements of Nature: and the other lefs 
tremendous, but equally authoritative, to fanétion the miffion 
of Chrift by an audible and intelligible voice from heaven, Who. 
ever confiders the importance of Chriftianity to man’s beft interefts, © 
and the neceflary fubfervience of the Mofaic difpenfation to the 
introduction of Chriftianity, will not be furprifed if fuch extra. 
ordinary circumftances attended the promulgation of either of 
them,’ : 


Mr. Browne confiders at large the diftin® evidences of 
miracle and Prophecy, and has fome good remarks upon both ; 
his ftyle is not the moft animated, and fome faulty expref- 
fions have been fufferedto pafs through the prefs. There are 
a few words alfo, very little familiar to the ear, which we 
think therefore had better been omitted, fuch as “ circuri- 
fpeftnefs,’’ ‘* impartition,” and ‘ realization.” Upon the 
whole, however, Mr. Browne has certainly accomplifhed his 
objeét of proving that the divine Providence has conftantly 
operated in an orderly and harmonious manner, accommodat- 
ing itfelf always to the charafter and neceflities of his people, 
at each diftir & period ; from the firft Revelation of his will 

to man at the zra of his creation, to the fuller difcovery, and 
~ final difplay of it, by the incarnation and miniftry of his 
bleffed Son. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY, 


Arr. 10, The Poetical Clafs Book, or Reading Leffons for every 
Day in the Year, feledted from the moh popular Englife Poets, 
Ancient and Modern. By William Frederic Mylius, Author of the 


Junior Cla/s, Book, and School Di&tionary of the Englifo Language. 
rzmo. 5s. Godwin. 1810. 


As in inftruéting young perfons to read, it feems expedient and 
neceffary to diverfify the exercifes with poetry, as well as profe, 
this book may be recommended as a judicious and agreeable fe. 
lection. ‘The poems, which are here given, are for the moft part 
calculated for pupils of maturer age; they are none of them fri- 
volous, or of the caft of levity, but afford fome opportunity for 
exercifing the judgment and powers of reflelion. The author, 
however, informs us, that he has another, and fmaller colleétion at 
this time in the prefs, for the ufe of junior pupils. He feems 
altogether well qualified for the undertaking. 


Art. 11. The Legend of Mary, Queen of Scots, and other ancient 
Poems, now firft publifbed from MSS. of the Sixteenth Century, 


avith an Iutrodudtion, Notes, and an Appendix, 8vo. 7s, Long- 
man, 1810. 


The Author of the principal piece in this colle€tion, the Legend 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, is fuppofed by the Editor, to be Thomas 
Wenman, who was public orator of the Univerfiry of Oxford ir 

1594, and who in 1616, wrote commendatory verfes to the fecond 
part of Brown’s Britannia’s Paftorals. We do not think fo highly 
as the Editor, of the intrinfic merit of the compofition, and certain- 
ly have pot met with many ftanzas, in which elegance i is COM. - 
bined with fancy , but weare very thankful tohim, for this {pecimen 
of early poetry, in which there are certainly confiderable powers 
of verfification. The next poem of confequence i in this volume, is 
entitled, the Lamentation of a Sinner, in which perhaps nothing 
is fo remarkable, as the ftrange variety of the orthography. In 
the courfe of three ftanzas, grief is found written, grivefe, greve, 
gryfe, greefe, grefe, griffe, gry ffe. 

The following is an extract from one of the mifcellaneous pieces 
at the end. 


‘© Country groves are Cupid’s courts, 
The beft aboad of all his fports, 
Venue and her nimphs doe follace, 
Themfelves is fuch, fhe loves a prudent pallace. 
«© Heleer 
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* Helter comes the harmlefs fwayne, 
Whiltt his flocks feed on the playne, 
Heere tell the birds in amorous groanes, 
Your harts are quickly wonn, but men are drones, 


‘© Tell the lillies and the pine, 
That they are cropt for breaft devine, 
Tell the rofes as youcry, 

That you do live, in his hard hart to dy, 


«* And as you figh inform the ayre, 

Yo’re belov’d and yet y’are fayre, 

And when you’ve ended all your playnt, 
I live in haplefs love to joyne the faynt, 


‘* But I were happy were the foe, 
Then I would be where the muft goe, 
If by myfelfe I take the fhoare, 

I’m thrice unhappier than-I was before. 


‘* Leaving her then this I’ll doe, 
I learne a better way to woo, 

And never faynt her becaufe fhee, 
More glorious is in her humanity,” 


An Appendix is fubjoined, with notes on the preceding poems, 
and a particular account of the manufcript from which they were 
printed. The Editor’s motives are certainly entitled to com. 
mendation, though the poetry which is here printed, will probably 
not meet with many admirers. Of this volume 275 copies have 
only been printed; it will therefore probably reckon ere long 
among the R Rs, 


=m 


NOVELS. 


Art.12. Ferdinand and Ordelia, a Ruffian Story, with atte 
thentic Anecdotes of the Ruffian Court, after the Demife of Peter 
the Great. Towhich is added, a Prefatiry Addrefs to the Satirift, 
upon Patrons and Dedicators, Reformers and Reformations, By 
Prifcilla Parlante, 2 Vols, 8vo. 163. Tipper, 1810, 


To thofe who take delight, and there are many fuch readers, in 
the extremeft extravagance of romantic adventures, in’ hair. 
breadth fcapes, from the gloomy abyfles of caverns, inacceflible 
rocks, and the labyrinths of dreary and folitary caftles, thefe two 
volumes will be a famous Chriftmas garland. To us it feems a 
great pity, that powers of invention, which, under the controul 
of correcter judgement, might have: produced a work both. pro. 
fitable and amufing, fhould have fo wafted their energies. We 
cannot but fay, that the ariecdotes of the Ruffian Court, which form 


their prominence in the title page, promifed to be of no mean 
Ss 2 iaterctt, 
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intereft, in our progrefs through the volumes, fomewhat difap. 
pointed us. They may be authentic, but moft of them occur in 
the various modern publications on the fubject of Ruffia, 


Art. 13. Edwy and Elgiza, an Hijfturical Romante, of the Tenth 
Century. By Fobn Agg, Author of Mac Dermot. 4 vols. 12mo, 
11. Chipple. 31810. 


We hope the author of Mac Dermot will not be difpleafed with 
us, for not recollecting him by that particular defignation, the 
prefent work neverthelefs, whether it will increafe or not his 
literary celebrity, indicates refpectable talents of the kind. We 
‘heartily with, however, that they were exercifed in fome other 
branch of literature, for in the clafs of hiftorical romances, nu. 
merous as they are, we recolle& but few, that have any honour. 
able claim to diitin&ion. : 


Art. 14. The Lady of the Lake, a Romance, in Two Valumes, 
founded on the Poems, fo called, by Walter Scott Efg. 12mo. 103. 
Tegg. 1810. 


If this is not poaching, it is fomething very like it, we do not 
know whether Mr. Scott’s manor is legally fecured from this fort 
of deptedation, but as there are people who will purchafe game, 
that are not entitled to kill it fairly, fo it is to be prefumed there 
are many who wall — of this fubftitute for the original, It 
is a new idea entirely, but may probably be followed and imitated. 
It occupies no confiderable time, nor does it require much power 
of mind. But we muft repeat our intimation that it.ds not entirely 
compatible with our ideas of {tri honour and deliczcy. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 15. Brief Objfervations on the Addrefs to His Majefty, pre- 
pofed by Earl Grey in the Houfe of Lords, 13th Fune, 1810. 
By William Rofcoe,-E/q. 8v0. 44 pp. Cadell and Davies. 
1$10. 


The well-known fable of Antzus can never, in our opinion, be 
more juftly applied than to this author. On his proper ground, 
Italian literature and hiftory, no writer is better able to afford 
information and delight, but when he emerges into the region of 
politics, in a moment his accuftomed powers defert him; and we 
are entertained altornately with the arguments of a fchoolboy and 
the ravings of a * Jacobin. It 





te By that name we muit be permitted to call thofe who, after 
the conclufive reafonings of a Marfh, a Gentz, &c. &c, after the 
explicit avowal of Briiiot himfelf (in his Addrefs to his Confti- 


tuents) 
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It is fomewhat fingular, at the prefent period, that a writér 
who ftands forth as the determined advocate of peace, fhould not 
even hint at the means by which the defired obje&t may be at. 
tained. He will not, we prefume, deny that the experiment has | 
been, once at leaft, fairly tried; and that the adminiftration, i 
who made the peace of Amiens, was fincerely defirous to main- fs 
tain it; yet that, in the fhort fpace of a year, thefe fame pacific” 7 
Minifters, (whofe credit was in a manner ftaked on the prefervation : * 
of peace) found a renewal of the war the only meafure confiftent ooh 
with the honour and fafety of their country: he will fcarcely, we: os 
conceive, pretend, that in the negotiation afterwards fet on foot: i 
by Mr. Fox, that nminifter and his affociates were not fincere, 
When fuch attempts, made by two different adminiftrations, and ' 
followed up with fuch earneftnefs and zeal, have been notorioufly Bes | 
baffled by the ambition (we might fay the perfidy) of our enemy, ' ae 
if requires no fmall hardihood, in a private individual, to impeach: 
the collective wifdom of fo many ftatefmen, and to oppofe the al.» 
moft unanimous voice of the nation. Let us fee how Mr. Rofcoe 
has performed this adventurous, and certainly invidious tafk, 

There is, we conceive, no more invariable fymptom of a weak 
caufe, no mode of reafoning more difingennous, than mifrepre. , 
fenting the cafe and arguments of our adverfaries. The reader 
of Mr. Rofcoe’s ** Obfervations,’’ would (were he previoufly un. , 
acquainted with the fubjec,) conclude that no objection to a peace 
with Bonaparte had been made, or-exifted, except what arofe from 
the greatnefs of his power, and that there was.no ground of ap., 
prehenfion from his ever-reftlefs ambition, fromthe charaéter of, 
his government, or from the ftate of France and of Europe. ‘The, 
difficulty (we might fay the impoffibility) of framing any terms, 
honourable or fecure with fuch a power, whilft it retains its pre. 
fent charaéter, is: ftudioufly'kept out of view; and the author, 
at once affumes, that all thofe who conceive a peace to be impraca 
ticable, would objet to it ‘* on any terms that can be propofed.”” 
Whatever may be the opinion of individuals, this, he well knows,) 
has not been the fyftem of the prefent or any former adminiftra.: 
tion; and the very laft intercourfe that took place was broken off, 
by the infolent refufal of our enemy to admit our allies (the. 
Spanifh Government) »as-a party to the negotiation. Waving, 
however, thefe mifreprefentations, and admitting (for a moment) 
that a writer may argue for the expediency of a peace which he 
does not fhow to be pra4icable, let.us compare Mr. Rofcoe’s rea. 
fonings with the real facts. é 74 ‘ aan 
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tuents) after the publication of Hauterive’s and other French 

works, developing the revolutionsry plans of foreign conqueft and 

liation, can ftill confider the war of the allied powers againft 
ranee in any other light than that of a-war of felf-defence, 
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In cémbating the argument which he fo ingenioufly puts inte 
the mouths of his adverfaries, namely, that an apprehenfion of our 
own weaknefs renders us averfe from peace, he afferts, that “* we 
ARE STRONG FOR PEACE, BUT WEAK FOR WAR.”’ Exaétl 
the reverfe of this we conceive to be the real faét.. Whilft at 
war, we have fhown ourfelves able to repel the utmoft efforts of 
our enemy, nay to baffle fome of his attempts upon other ftates ; 
as Sicily, and Portugal can witnefs. Nay more—by the effects of 
war we have reduced the once formidable navies of France, and 
her dependent ftates, to mere fkeletons of their former greatnefs ; 
nor can they, during its continuance, again face the triumphant 
fleets of Britain. But grant them peace; open the fea to their 
commercial communications, and the exercife of their marine, 
allow them undifturbed to apply their refources to the revival of 
their naval power ; we will not affert (with alate * author) that 
our navy will in five years be overpowered by the fleets of our 
enemy, but we have no doubt that, in a few years, we fhould again 


be engaged on the ocean in a f{erious, perhaps doubtful, conteft for 
the independence of our country. 


All this, however, is nothing to Mr. Rofcoe: he deems the 
contrary much more prebable, and that our enemy, when nomi- 
nally reconciled, will ceafe to envy our naval greatnefs, and 
defift from his attempts (now purfued per fas et nefas) to fub- 
vert it. As to any apprehenfions of a fudden attack on any part of 
our dominions in time of peace, by the invader of Egypt, the 
f{poiler of fo many peaceful and friendly territories, fuch an idea 
is treated by this author as ridiculous in the extreme!!! We 
may, he fays, remonftrate againit any unufuai aflemblage of 
troops or fhips: for he admits, ** the hoftile preparations of a 
neighbouring ftate juftify inquiries and precautions on the part of 
others, and the prefent cafe,’”’ he adds ** differs in no refpe@ from 
thofe which have before eccurred.”? In what corner of the world has 
the author flept for the laft ten years who could hazard this laft af- 
fertion ? Is it poffible he fhould be ignorant how far the charac. 
ter of Bonaparte’s government differs from thofe of all others 
shat have exifted in civilized Europe? Even the late French 
monarchy (jealous, as it was, of our commercial profperity and 
naval greatnefs) when it made peace, reduced its war eftablith. 
ment, maintained a friendly intercourfe, and gave fome pledge, by 
its charaéter, that no immediate hoftilities would a our 
fecurity. But what was our! fituation during the precarious 
peace of Amiens? The immenfe war eftablifhment of our late 
enemy, fo far from being reduced, was even increafed ; the moft 
daring attempts were made on the freedom of our prefs, (which 
it is certain the tyrant would never endure,) and a feries of in- 
fulting taunts were inferted even in the official communications of 
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the Conful to his fenate, which tended. to degrade us in the fight 
of all Europe! In the prefent circumftances of France, we would 
defy Mr. Rofcoe to fay, what affemblages of troops (or corn vef- 
fels) on the coaft would form a legitimate caufe of complaint, or 
might not be alledyed to be the more ordinary roztine in the mili. 
tary pofitions of that armed nation. ‘* War,’’ (this author ad-' 


mits) * is the element in which the lives, the nutriment on! . 


which fhe feeds.’’ Can it be believed that a mere treaty of peace 
(however fincere on our part) can in a moment change this inves’ 
terate habit, this fecond nature, or convert a military adventurer 


and his plundering hordes into peaceful merchants and induftrious’ 


hufbandmen ? We mutt, however, according to Mr. Rofcoe, truft 
to this very rational {peculation ; we mutt difband our armies, dif. 
mantle our fleets, and throw open the fea to our ingewnous and 
faithful friend Napoleon ; and when his bands (at a// times pres 
pared) are perhaps embarking for the fhores of Ireland, or even 
of Britain, we may then remonftrate, and, on failure of that re. 
monftrance, begin to prepare for our defence. Mr. Rofcoe indeed 
is confident, and perhaps juftly fo, that, even in fuch an event, 
we fhould ultimately be victorious ; but the alarm and terror, the 
carnage and rapine, that would in the mean time afflict, perhaps 
defolate, our. peaceful country, weigh not as a feather in the mind 
of this patriotic writer, 

We will notice only one more of the many hardy affertions of 
this author, Had the negotiation in 1806 terminated in a peace; 
he deems it very probable that neither Auftria would have been 
humbled, nor the power of Praffia deftroyed ; nay, that the chara¢ter’ 
of Napoleon would have been fo changed, his ambition fo com. 
pletely lulled to reft, as neither to plot the fubjugation of Spain, 
nor affail the independence of Portugal! He would not even have 
folicited, or compelled, aa alliance with the imperial family, or 
now been bleffed with an Auftrian wife!!! . 

We are forry to difturb fuch halcyon dreams: but Has Mr, 
Rofcoe really forgot that the ‘‘ Confederation of the Rhine,’? 
(which in effe& dethroned the Emperor of Germany, and fealed 
the fate of that empire,) took place in the midft of that negotia.: 
tion ? and that, before the negotiation (which appears te have’ 
been protracted for that very purpofe) was clofed, the attack on 
Proffia commenced ?. The reft of this curious fpeculation is too 
wild and chimerical to deferve a moment’s notice. 

But completely as we think Mr, Rofcoe has failed in proving 
that peace to be defirable, which he does not even flow ‘to be 
poflible, we ¢annot but admit he is fuceefsful in reprobating 
the defenfive and contracted plan of warfare. recommended in the 
Speech of Earl Grey, and indeed adopted by that adminiftration, 
On this fubjeét the author’s reafoning is ftrong, and, in our opinion, 
conclufive. The arguments of the author againft perpetual war 
are alfo eloquent, could he prove that we had any choice in the 
matter, 
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Art. 16. A Brief Treatife on the Privileges of the Houfe of 
Commons. By W. Burdon. 8vo. 114 pp. 2%. 6d. Long- 
man and Co. 1810. 


In the prefent brief Treatife (confifting of one hundred and 
fourteen pages !) the writer’s object is, he informs us, ‘ to fhow 
by what flow and inperceptible degrees the Houfe of Commons 
has proceeded from the loweft degree of privilege to the higheft 
degree of power which can beexercifed by any human-ribunal, 
that of depriving a iellow creature of liberty for an indefinite 
period.’’ He proceeds to argue againft the legality, or at leait 
the expediency of fuch a power, on the ground, that ‘* a nation 
which wifhes to preferve its liberty, fhould firmly oppofe, by 
every conititutional means, the exercife of a defpotic power, whe. 
therexercifed by a King, Lords, or Commons, or by all the three 
united; for (fays the author) the moft dangerous fpecies of 
tyranny is that which creeps infidioufly in under the forms of a 
free conftitution,’’ In reply to the argument, that ‘* the pri. 
vileges of Parliament are the privileges of the people,’’ thie 
writer contends that it never can be for the intereit of the people 
*€ to give up the fafeguard of the written law, and fubmit to ar. 
bitraty imprifonment whether commanded by an individual or a 
body of men.’’ 

To this loofé and deciamatory reafoning no confiderate reader 
will, we think, affent. The author is, we recollect, among thofe 
politicians who aflert what has been called‘ the fovereignty of 
people ;’’ which, if it means any thing, implies; that the populace 
have aright at any time, to controul their governors, and if they 
chufe, to take the government into their own hands. How they 
are afterwards to exercife it, thefe theorifts have not informed us: 
but a complete fpecimen has been exhibited by the French Revo- 
lution, Yet while (by the permiffion of thefe gentlemen) the 
Britith Conftitution fubfifts, a fupreme or (if the author will have 
it fv) adefpotic power muft be lodged fomewhere ; and we are 
fo old-fafhioned as to think it can be no where vefted fo fafely as 
in the hands of the King and Parliament. The reft of the au. 
thor’s arguments, it will be perceived, confift in a ‘* begging of 
the queftion,’’ and concluding any imprifonment or other punifh. 
ment, by the Houfe of Commons, to be contrary to law, though 
fanétioned by long and continued ufage, and neceffary to the fup- 
port of its dignity, and even exiftence. 

The privileges which this writer is pleafed to allow to the 
_ Houfe of Commons are, ‘‘ freedom from arrefts and affaults, for 

the perfons and * fervants of its members, liberty of fpeech, the 


_ * Since 





* It is many years fince the exemption of their fervants has 
been taken away by Act of Parliament ; which indeed the au. 
thor himfelf ftates in a fubfequent paflage. , 
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night of taxation, of advifing the removal of evil. counfellors from 
the King, and of determining all things relative to eleCions.’’ 

We will not examine the accuracy of this definition, which 
confounds with the privileges of the Houfe fome of its legiflative 
powers and duties. But we would afk, where is the confiftency of 
allowing to the individual member’ freedom from perfonal arreft, 
may even from affaults, and denying to the Houfe at large any 
protection (by their own authority) from infule and calumny ? 
Mr. Wynn has however argued fo forcibly, and in our opinion 
fo juftly on the expediency of fuch a power, that we ‘need only 
refer the rcader to * his treatife, for an anfwer to moft of the rea. 
fonings, (or rather declamations) of the rie author. 

The author proceeds to cite a ftring of precedents (chiefly from” 
the valuable work of Mr. Hatfell) in order to fhow if we rightly 
underftand him, that originally the Houfe of Commons, inftead of 
alerting the pip they claimed, by their own officer, 
ufually applied for the intervention and affiftance of the crown t. 

The optnion of Prynne is alfo cited againft the affertion of their 
privileges by tha Commons themfelves. But it is to be ob erved, 
that the writer condemns the irregularity of fending‘ perfons into 
cuftody ‘ upon every motion or Juggeftion of a pretended breach of 
privilege :?’ and no one, we believe, has ferioufly defended fuch 
a practice. Not one of the precedents cited on this head appears 
to us to negative the right of the Commons to vindicate their 
privileges by their own authority ; which they appear to have 
done at leaft fo early as the reign of King Henry the eighth, the 
moft arbitary of our monarchs. The other material point which 
this author endeavours to prove, is, that the practice of the Houfe 
of Commons to commit for libels is of modern date, and, at beft, of 
doubtful legality. He produces, however, one precedent of a 
commitment for words fpoken againft the Houfe as early as the 
year 1559, and admits, that there are others which he tells us, 
‘< hardly deferve to be quoted,” 

The cafe of Hall, who was profecuted for a written libel, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, is then cited, by the author, and vehe- 
mently condemned; but, although the punifhment for that 
offence was not only imprifonment and expulfion, but a fine of 
(oo marks, the proceedings in that cafe, do not appear to have 
bail queftioned by any legal proceeding whatever. Ihe other 
cafes, in which the Houfe of Commons have committed for libels 








_ * See Vol. xxxv. af 528. 
+ It is ar that he afterwards quotes an addrefs of the 


Commons to King James the firft, which, in a great degree, de. 
feats his own argument, for in that addrefs they declare their 
y at the commencement of every Parliament, to enjoy thofe 
abies me ‘¢ js only an outward act of civility and refpeet to the 
ing.” | rt Ww 3 | : ie 45a 
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(fpoken or written) are difmiffed with a general obfervation that 
they. ‘* are very few, and by no means to be drawn into precedent, 
becaufe they are in themfelves evidently contrary to law :’’ as if 
the repeated and ungueftioned exercife of fuch a power were not, in 
itfelf, one of the Rrongeft proofs of its legality. In juftice, how- 
ever, to this author, we muft add that, in fome inftances, he im. 
partially confutes the reafonings of ‘Sir Francis Burdett, and ex. 

fes the mifreprefentations of him and his partizans. Nor does 
he, at the conclufion of his work,, decide abfolutely againf the 
right in queftion, but only fpeaks of legality as, at Jeaft, doubtful, 
and the exercife of it as ‘ inconfiftent with the boafted freedom 
of the nation.’ Upon the whole, we confider this writer as aétu- 
ated by. patriotic motives, but miftaken in the grounds of 
his argument, and milled by his zeal againft arbitrary power ; the 
defire of which cannot be fairly imputed to a body of men like 
the Houfe of Commons, compofed (in general) of the mott intelli. 
gent and moit honourable men in the nation, and of thofe who 
have the greateft intereft in maintaining public liberty. It is 
true (as this author frequently infifts) that a majority in this affem. 
bly is ufually, in a certain degree, influenced by*the exifting ad- 
miniflration. But this influence, as experience has frequently 
fhown, extends not to matters vitally affecting the public wel- 
fare. Thofe perfons therefore who, with this author, confider the 
reprefentatives of the people as oppofed to the peers themfelves, 
and tell us (in his words) that ** the people have to contend 
againft the united force of the Commons and the Miniftry,’’ 
either labour under a dangerous error, or wilfully, and often 
for the worft of purpofes, pervert and mifreprefent the principles of 
the conftitution. 

As, however, nearly all that can be faid againft the privilege 
in queftion is produced by this author, the reader may compare his 
tract with that of Mr. Wynne, though it can hardly, we think, 
be dopbted to which he will give the preference. 


MILITARY. 


Arr. 17. The Ta&ical Regulator: by Fobn Rafi, djestenant 
and Adjutant, Nottingham Staff; Author of ‘ The Drill, Move. 
ments of a Battalion, Military Experiments,’ Gc. Dedicated 
by Permiffion to the Right Hon. Sir David Dundas, K. B. Com. 
mander in Chief, Se. Se. Se. Illuftrated with thirty-five 
Plates, to an exa& Scale, 327 pp. Printed for the Author ; 
fold by Stockdale. 1810. Cyan es 34 


It may very juftly be faid of this work. in general, _ that it 
may prove ufeful to young officers, as it..quotes, from :‘* the 
Rules and Regulations,”’? the leading principles of the .move- 
ments of a Battalion, accompanied with judicious remarks by 
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the author; and tending to facilitate the tudy of an important 

fubject. The work contains calculations of military paces re.” 
duced to yards, &c.; of the ground covered by any number of 
files; and of the time in minutes and fraétions, required to 

move over any number of paces, in the various times, ordinary, | 
quick, and wheeling. Thefe calculations are creditable to K 

indaftry of the author; and may frequently prove of. ufeful ap. 

plication, as the work amply exemplifics. The Author, ina 

former publication, gave an elucidation of the eighteen or nine- 

tecn maneeuvres, generally required to be gone through, to fhow 

the ftate of difcipline of a Battalion. He has here detailed 

thefe maneeuvres, if poffible, more methodically, and with the 

addition of fome of his own calculations applied to them. The 

plates of Englifh military works are deficient in ftrength, ex. 

preffion, and minutenefs, Our Military delineations are very in. 

ferior in thefe, and other refpeéts, to thofe of the French. © The 

Plates before us, are of a defcription much beyond mediocrity, 
Confiderable pains are beftowed to prove, that Englifk columns 

march at a quicker rate than thofe of the enemy. ‘The real fa& 

is, that in Column of Route, the troops of both nations move, 

with an uncadenced, or the natural ftep of life, which the French 

term pas de route, and go over nearly equal fpaces in equal times. 

The principal attention is direéted to the occupying no more ex 
tent of ground in Column, than in Line, The French armies, 

frequently, move at the rate of above three miles av hour. Te 

is; as yet, by ne means made out, that the ftep of 30 inches from 

heel to heel, is the moft advantageous, and that beft calculated 

for effecting accurate movement. It {s far beyond the natdral 

common ftep; requires a couflent effort to keep up; and by mach 

exceeds that of the Praffians and French, 

In a note under page viii, of his Preface, the Author thinks 
that no alteration materially for the better can be made in the 
Britith fyftem; and is inclined to think, that any attempt of 
the kind would conttitute an innovation. . Did our limits ad- 
mit of it, we could eafily point out material improvements, de- 
riving their proof from this author’s ‘own calculations, At 
p- 62, treating of wheeling, he ftates, that after wheeling a 
divifion of 15 files, there remains a fpace of time of 1 feeond 
and 28ths for the Captain to give the words, Halt, Drefs, March, 
to his divifion. This time is fo fhort, that it is next to im. 
pofible to pronounce diftinétly thefe words of Command ‘in it, 
and the divifion cannot obey three diftin® commands which 
muft be articulated in fuch a manner, as to coalefce inte onc. 
confufed noife. From thefe circumftances, the very belt trained 
battalions lofe their column of company-diftances, at the wheeling 
point; and are obliged to flep out, or flep foort, on one fide or 
other of the wheeling point, in order to regain them. If a 
Column is marching in quick time, its wheeling pace mutt. be 

| quickened 
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quickened in proportion beyond 120 fleps in a minute. In fuch 
cafe, the time for a paufe to expre/s and obey the commands of 
Halt, Drefs, March, mut ‘vanifh into almoft nothing. “ ‘Vhefe 
things are better ordered in France.’’ ‘There, the prvot-man on 
arriving at the angular point of wheeling, #/axt/y turns on his 
heel at right angles into the new dircétion, and marches on at 
the vniform rate of march. ‘The other files of the divifion, 
break momentarily, wheel up rapidly on the march, and 
uickly, and fucceffively, drefs up to the pivot-flank, By this 
ple procedure, it is morally impofible that the divifions can 
lofe their diftances. In the movements of many of our beft bat- 
talions, we have obferv:d that many improvements from the 
French: fyftem have been adopted by our belt officers; particu. 
larly, in movements in Echellon, and in Line. 

In a note, the Author writes thus: ** It is a favourite opinion 
of fome officers, that the movements, as laid down for the prac- 
tice of our Infantry, could be executed with greater rapidity on 
a trot, as they call it; by which they mean double quick time, 
that is, that when the men are trotting alsng, they fuppofe them 
to be moving correctly at the rate of 216 paces, of 30 inches 
each, in a minute. By applying the tables (meaning his own) 
and meafurement to fuch movements, this opinion will be found 
erroncous,’’ The Author’s fentiments are very decided en this 

int; but he will find it neceffary to alter them, when he is 
informed, that the French, fince the period of publifhing their 
Taéttics, frequently manoeuvre in nearly this time, which they 
term marcher au trot. Sit John Moore, of immortal memory, 
taught his fine Regiment movements in double quitk time. It 
has been proved by experiments a@xally made on a meafured line 
having paces of 30 inches marked on it, that troops may eafily 
move in double quick time, at the rate of 180 paces in a minute, 
or three paces in a fecond ; and we have feen an Englifh battalion 
manceuvring accurately at this rate. ‘The reader will find no diffi- 
culty in comprehending the perfect practicability of this moft fer. 
viceable rate of manceuvring, when he is reminded, that even the 
Englith rules prefcribe a rate of movement above a hundred and 
twenty paces, in cafes of wheeling where it may be neceflary to 
clear a pivot point, on account of increafed celerity of common 
marching, It may be very proper, in general, to draw the line 
between improvement and innovation: but when the authority 
of fuch a man as Sir John Moore, is confirmed by experiment, 
independent of the writings and practice of a fcientific enemy, 
the author may probably be induced to think, that he may not, 
as yet, have fufficiently confidered thé pratticability of the move. 
ments he alludes to. 


Ant. 18. The Military Cabinet, being a ColleBion of Extrads 
from the beft Authors, both Ancient and Modern; inter/perfed 
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vith occafional Remarks, and arranged under different Heads. 
The whole calculated ‘to convey Infiru&ion in the moft agreeable 


Manner, And to give to young Officers corre? Notions in regard. 


to many Subjects belonging to or conneEted with the Military Pro. 
telfion. In Three Vilinn, by Captain T, H. Cooper, Half Pay 
56th Regiment Infantry, Author of a Prafical Guide for 
the Light Infantry Officer, amo. pp. 1165. Sherwood 
and Co. 1810. 


Confidering the prodigious magnitude to which our army and 
navy have attained, and the numerous characters marked by in. 
telligence and information which fuch a mafs muft contain, it is 
a fubje&t of furprife to many, and of regret to all, that few works 
of importance, or fcientific intereft, are publifhed to meliorate the 
imperfect ftate of general tactics. The /audum immenfa cupido, is 
not alone fufficient to ttimulate officers of information and talents 
to lay the refult of their obfervations and ftudies before the public. 
Independent of an evident want of encouragement and patron- 
age, the expence of publication, more efpecially where engravin 
are requifite, forms a ferious, and trequently, an infurmounta 
obftacle. Many important and ufeful improvements neverextend 
beyond the regiment, or naval ftation where they originate, owing 
to caufes of long ftanding. If forwarded, it has been too fre. 
quently oe even that public characters, diftracted by a mul. 
tiplicity of avocations, cannot command time to give them the 
degree of confideration they may amply merit. Thus, the caufe 
of the public is injured, while no blame is imputable to individuals, 
Can no practicable remedy be applied: to fo obvious an evil? Is 
there no occafion for a department in the ftate, for receiving, and 
earrying into practical effect, improvements in the two leading 
branches of national fafety ? Can Boards of Trade and Planta. 
tions ; of Agriculture; of Tranfports; of Works ; or of Green 
Cloth, &c. &c. be of more real importance that a Board of Naval; 
and a Board of Military Ta@ics ? were thefe two laft Boards once 
eftablifhed, numberlefs highly ufeful communications would be 
immediately direéted to them from a variety of quarters, where 
negle€ted genius would be thus roufed intoexertion, The tranf. 
actions of thefe Boards, neatly drawn up, and diftributed in the 
Navy and Army, would be ultimately productive of incalculable 
national benefit. In an annual expenditure of feventy millions, 
we leave it to our readers to judge, whether the additional item 
of falaries to the meritorious members of fuch effential Boards, 
can, for one moment, be put in competition with the utility of 
the Inftitution. In perufing our future Reviews, we truft our 
readers will bear in mind what is here advanced; as fooner of 
later, the Boards we mention cannot but b econftituted. _ 

Having premifed thus much, we now come to the work whofe 





ample title pretty well unfoldsits nature. Captain Cooper appears _ 


to have read much on militasy fubjects; and to have made - 
tracts 
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tracts arranged alphabetically, with a view of making the prefent 
book, which, however, young officers will find inftru@ive and 
ufeful ; and the little that could only be: faid on fuch a multipli- 
city of fubjeéts, will induce them te purfue it at greater length in 
the originals referred to. Subjeéts follow each other in rapid fuc- 
cefion, After Tacitrus and Tears, we have Temper. If 
that may not fuit the temper of the reader, in the next page, ‘he 
Will find Temperance difcuffed in a page and a half, fuccecded 
by Tnreory difcuffed in lefs than thirteen lines. ‘Then we have 
Timovr (a Buonaparté of histime;) Tournaments; TREASON; 
Truce; Trumrerer; Truta; Vatour; VETERAN; 
Victory ; Vixecar;V OLUNTEERS: War; Yours, and the 
laft article, ‘Zeat. Thele fubjects are all handled within the limits 
of 107 pages; fo very rapid are the movements of this author, 
whofe cogent we flill think of confiderable utility. 

Captain Cooper has taken opportunities of enlivening his hif. 
torical extracts with fome amufing anecdotes of a military deferip- 
tion. —** In the year 1756, Colonel Clive laid fiege to a mud fort 
on the Hughly, called Bougee Bongee (generally pronounced 
Budge Budge,) and landed a ftrong party with an intention of 
ftorming the fort on the following morning. In the meantime, 
a failor of the name of Strahan, having drank too freely of his 
grog, ftrayed towards the breach made in the fort. He mounted 
it, and entered a bation where he found feveral Moorith foldiers 
fitting on the platforms. Without the finaileft difinay, he fired 
his piftol at them, and attacked them with his cutlafs, giving 
three loud huzzas, and crying out ‘* The place is mine.’ The 
Moorith foldiers attacked him; and in the rencounter, he had the 

lade of his cutlafs cut in two near the hilt. | Fortunately, a tew 
other failors hearing the huzzas, entered the fort, and joined in 
the combat and huzzaing. The noife roufed the whole army 
which entered the fort pell-mell, and fecured Strahan’s conqueft. 
Strahan having been guilty of difobedience of orders, was called 
before the adiniral, who addreffed him, faying ‘* Mr. Strahan, 
what is this you have been doing ?’? Strahan, twirling his hat, 
fcratching his head, and making a failor’s bow, anfwered ; “ why, 
to be fure, Sir, it was I who took the fort ; but I hope there was 
no harm in it.’’ The fimplicity of this anfwer, the ludicrous ap- 
searance he made, and his ftrange account of the manner in which 

e accomplifhed his extraordinary exploit, highly diverted the 
2dmiral and officers prefent. ‘The mterefts of difcipline and 
fubordination required, however, that he fhould be not only re 
primanded, but even punifhed. He was difmiffed; and it was 
hinted to him, that an opportunity would be taken, in due time, 
to punifh him for the rafh act he had been guilty of. As Toon as 
Strahan had got out of the Admiral’s Cabin, he could not avoid 
muttering; ** Jf I am flogged for this here a@ion, L will never 
take another fort by myfelf, as lang as I live,” 


This 
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This anecdote, fo truly chara@teriftic of the bravery of Britith 
failors and foldiers, is briefly given here, for want of room, For 
further anecdotes we refer our readers to the work itfelf, which 
has annexed to it a copious index, affording a'ready reference to 
the more minute fubdivifions of the various articles claffed under 
different heads. ' 


Art. 19. A Treatife on the Defence of Portugal, with a Milts 
tary Map of the Country; to which is added, a Sketch of the 


Manners and Cuftoms of the Inhabitants, and principal Events of 


the Campaigns under Lord Wellington, in 1808 and 1809. By 
William Granville Eliot, Captain -in the Royal Regiment of Ars 
tillery. 8vo. Price 7s. Egerton. 1810. 


The productions of the prefs have recently become fo numerous, 
and many of them fo important alfo, that we are either compelled 
to fubject ourfelves to the imputation of delay in taking notice of 
them, or of not fatisfying the authors by making our obfervations 
abrupt or concife. In the prefent inftance, we would gladly have 
given this Treatife on the Defence of Portugal a place among eur 
principal articles, but as that diftinCtion is as it were pre-occupied 
for fome time to come, we muft be contented with affuring our 
readers that this is one of the moft pleafing and fatisfactory pub. 
lications which have appeared upon the fubject. It contains a vae 
riety of information as to the geography and general topography 
of Portugal, on the defence of the country, the Portuguefe army, 
language, manners, fociety, &c. It fhould: be remembered alfo 
that with the exception of the work by General Dumourier ia 
1766, Portugal, ina military point of view, has been but flightly 
defcribed. Of the execution of this work fome idea may be 
formed from the circumftance, that of a thoufand copies, none, we 
believe, are now to be obtained, but we are glad to find that the 
author is employed on a fecond edition. The work is accom. 
panied by a military map of Portugal, in which the roads are laid 
down from the Carta Militar, publifhed by the French at Lithon, 
and the rivers and mountains, from the beft authorities, by the 
author himfelf, It is a truly valuable map. 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Art. 20. Subflance of the Speech of Sir John Cox Hippiflcy, 
Bart. on feconding the Motion of the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan, to refer the Petition of the Roman Catholies of Ireland, 
to a Committee of the Houfe of Commons, on Friday, the 18th of 
May, 1810. The fecond Edition, correfied. With an Appendix, 
greatly enlarged, and additional Notes. 8v0. 306 pp. - Faulder, 
&c, 1810. 


Though Sir John Hippifley is a zealous, and, in fatt, a very 
able advocate for the Roman Catholics, all the firft part we 4 
ec 
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fpeech is employed in controverfy againft them. It relates to 
the negative, which Lord Grenville propofed to give to his 
majefty, on the nomination of Irith dignitaries; which he con- 
ceived to he affented to by the catholics of England, and was fo 
certainly for a time, by the four nominal archbiliops, and fix 
bifhops of the Romifh church in Ireland, viz. in 1799. A\ll this 
however has been refcinded ; and the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
are evidently now more difpleafed at the propofers of the Vere, 
than.at thofe who oppofe the whole meafure. Yet Sir John fhows 
very clearly, in the words of Dr. Milner, that the propofed re- 
gulation was no more than had been actually practifed, and agreed 
to by the Pope, in many other places. 

‘* In almoft every uncatholic country,’ fays Dr. Milner, 

uoted by Sir John H., ‘* means are provided, and care is taken, 
both by thofe who have a right to prefent, and by the Holy See 
herfelf, that no perfon obmaxious to the Sovereign fhall be raifed to 
the prelacy, within his dominions. ‘The fovereigns of Ruffa and 
Praffia will be found to have exercifed a power in this refpett, 
which far exceeds that which the Irifh Prelates (viz. the ten above 
mentioned) Aave offered to his Majefy; and accordingly thefe 
fovereigns have each of them an accredited agent at Rome, chiefly 
for the exercife of this power. The king himfelf enjoys it, with 
the confent of Rome, in the province of Canada; the Bifbop of 
Quebec, (Rom. Cath. Bp.) not being allowed fo much as to chufe 
his coadjutor, until the latter has been approved by the civil 
governor.”” Speech p. 18. Dr. Milner fays again, * the fchif- 
matical fovereign of Rufia, and the heretical king of Praffa, 
have always been confulted in the choice of catholic prelates, for 
the vacancies within their refpeétive dominions.”” P. 20. 

Such was the opinion of Dr. Milner in Auguft, 1808. Buta 
meeting of the R. C. Prelates, on 14th September, 1808, having 
declared it to be ‘' inexpedient to introduce any alteration of the 
Canonical mode Aitherto obferved in the nomination of the R. C. 
bifhops,”’ and this fentiment having been confirmed by two 
meetings of the fame perfonages in 1810, the reafons of Dr. Milner, 
though evidently unanfwerable, are univerfally defpifed in Ireland. 
Sir J. H. however brings further proofs of the practice of a Vero, 
not only in Ruffa, Prufia, and Canada; but in the American 
States, Auftria, Tufcany, Naples, Venice, Spain, and France. 

Nothing can more ftrongly illuftrate the fpirit by which the 
Irifh Roman Catholics, at leaft, are atuated, than the violence 
with which Lord Grenville, and Sir John Hippifley himfelf, are 
now attacked by them, on this very fubje&t of the Veto. ‘The 
plain faé&t is, that nothing would fatisfy them bat making their 
church, not ‘* in a fubordinate way,’’ as one of their prelates 
expreffed it, (Speech, p. 10.) but actually and completely, mec 
cfablijoed church of Ireland. 

The latter part of Sir J. H.’s Speech is occupied chiefly by a 
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‘ general 
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general defence of the Roman Catholics, ; with :an: endeayour to 
Heaifeoning witheratbyietertfo an arta bp. Reoethon 
sda ng withooethsy’ y Pro 

are not tenets) of, their Ghureh. iy’ hnstocesinppty. hiftory fhows 
abundantly, that. they have been; adtdd <apony again and again *% 
The, prefent ftruggid sis. mofthclearly,.ay rote ip he for PowRR,. 
Every kind ef ,libersy,,.and, bat had already been conceded 5 
but; fill chey peeicesnit hank saat) emeticipated,’’ becaule: they 
have nat agrée Ler the prefent) that the. throne 
caneers = roreftanty, but: The — public ,office 
they. wou ne viaawro ppco co epi. ngonce granted, 
who shall tellus howJlong iit mill bg:-before the: ous itfelt fhail be 
declared open alfo to RomaCatholics 2 | Proteftants: have: had 
warhiage in srl a let them only: be. upo their eiaed; 


Art. 21. * Subflance..o ech, d-Livered by. lo a. ¥, Count 

Caftlerea b, on the pth Vy. eae Mr < Sion 

“Motion ‘for a “Commi ittee to take into Coufideration the. Roman 

‘Catholic Petitions: to subi E are annexed, Copies of the Original 

~ Do gments therein rors %  8yo, A We 2s J.J. Stock. 
eC. : 1810, 


, In the Advertifement, to thik Speeches ee 2 told; that a very 
grroncous Lee in the newfpapers, and that this 
publication was undertaken, with a view. of correcting that mif- 
3B gg From this circumftance, =e that it has = 
enndacies the aufpices of the noble himéelf; who muft 

be peculiarly. 2 faa apiprexeqeing any inifoonception of his fen. 
timents on a fo much. importance, 

‘The Speech ee yp bes particular dasice, not only as an 
able compofition, but.jas containing the moft.authentic informa. 
tion which we, have met.with, aie lan conceived by our late 
eneeliepe Minifter, r, Pitt, for ing to the Roman Catho. 
lics, the privileges, mbich they claim, and at the fame time, fee 
curing. the: eftablifhed, Proteftant church and; government): The 

principal lear Foqeiisit by this if were) at appears, niot 
rely, Feta of the,Crawn,on, the appoinument of Romith 
Bitps, ut alfo. the ‘prohily goa of any incercourfe between thofe 
E hops.or their, Clergy, with,their, {piritual head, the Roman 
on alan ieret y the government of the country, It was 
alfo, a Yom of the, plan to. eftablifh, under certain regulations, a 
for the Remith Clergy, that they might (in the words 
of Lf i we toeakah fk ga mot lefs their intereft than their 

* See. the fentiments ¢ mu 


. Councils, and | Teachers, cited by 
Solomon Lewes. An, a piece en 


1 7 <The gh ge Family Piece,’? 

1716: ‘often bou Nad Richard Steele’s, & State of the 

oman. Catholic. (F 231, &c.). But’ it is no, new 

thing that. all’ a sg are, seictied. when they make againg 
the ¢.infen See Brevins on this — 

‘yabqgil a1 Fe pas ‘ ~ duty 

; Sui@RIT. “CRIT. VOL. XXXVI. DEC. 1810. 
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daty to maintain at all times a repatation for loyalty and 
fidelity,’’ inftead of being “ Hed, in times of tumult and 
popular delufion, to flatter the pa of their mifguided flock .”’ 
The expediency or practicability ef this plan, (under the pre- 
fent circumftances of Ireland,) it is now needlefs to difcufs; as 
it is admitted in this Speech, (and is indeed notorious,) that the 
Irith Roman Catholic Bifhops have retracted their affent toxhe 
Veto, given exprefsly by their refolutions in 1799, (cited-in this 
Speech,) and afterwards tendered through their » Dr. Mil. 
ner, and the friends to their caufe in Parliament. ‘On this ground, 
chiefly, the noble Speaker objects to che ed appointment of 
a Committee on their Petitions, us not likely, under the exiting 
circumftances, to produce any good, | 
The ptomife alledged to be given tothe Irith Roman Catholics, 
previoufly to the Union, and (as was.pretended) in order to pro. 
cure their meafare, is firmly denied in this Speech; and the paper 
circulated in Ireland, refpecting the ‘refignation of Mr. Pitt. and 
his colleagues in 1801, (about which fo much has been faid,). is, 
we think, fatisfactorily explained. The following paflage, being 
expreflive of the grounds on which the’ pian of Mr. Pitt was 
tormed, and thofe on which the noble Speaker contended on the 
prefent occafion againft the Roman Carholic Petition, is, we 
think, peeuharly worthy of attention ; as‘ it thows the complete; 
and abjett dependance of the Irith Roman Catholies on the See 
of Rome. ALD. thee ah 
€ Whilf the Roman Catholic clergy feel a becoming confi. 
dence in the purity of their own intentions, and ‘juitly appeal to 
the teits by which they have folemnly difelaimed all the noxious 
tevets which have, in former times, been imputed to their church ; 
---whilft they declare that they owe no ‘obedience to the Pope, 
inconfittent with their duty as good fubjeéts, and ‘that theig alle. 
giance to the external head of their church is purely fpiritual, ‘ 
and settricted to matters of faith and do€trine, yet they muft be 
too well verfed in the hiftory of mankind, not to feel and ‘to 
allow, that, fo long as fpiritual authority is exercifed by men, 
4t is prone to mix itfelf in temporal concerns, more efpecially in 
matters which may be contidered as affecting the interefts of ‘the 
church itfelf; that a tate for power 1s -infeparable from human 
nature, and that the times may return when the power and ‘in- 
fluence of the See of Rome, if not reftrained by wholefome regula 
tions, (a fuppofition not extravagant, when the vifible head 6f 
the Catholic church is a prifoner, and ly an ‘inftru2 
ment in the hands of the enemy,) ‘m*v be turned againf the tem. 
poral interefts and fecurity of thé ftate. Why is the Britith 
Government alone, of all the Powers of Europe, to remain expofed 
to a danger, againit which it has been the invariable policy’ of all 
other ftates, Roman Catholic as wellas Proteftant, to provide? 
Why thould Spain®, the country perhaps, of all others in Europe, 


" 





* See all thefe jntances alluded to in Sir J, Hippifley’s ipecch, 
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leaft difpofed either to herefy or fchifm, have feduloufly excluded 
the See of Rome from any intercourfe with their church, except’ 
through the ftate? Why did Auftria? Why did France; unlefs 
they were fatisfied that fuch a power, if fecretly exercifed over 
the clergy, pading by the ftate, might, and muft be abuftd? If 
Roman Catholic ftates have not thought it fafe to rely upon the 
mere fecurity of oaths, defining the allegiance of the clergy to 
the temporal government, the interpretatien of which, in all 


cafes of doubtful import, as matter of confcience, can only reft: 


with the individuals fubfcribing them; and if they have deemed 
it effential to their freedom, and fafety, to fence thethfelves 
round with additional fafeguards, and even to exclude the direét 
power of the See of Rome, from operating within their do. 
minions, in concerns not purely appertaining to faith and doc- 
trine ; can the Roman Catholics of thefe dominions complain, if 
the Proteftant ftate of this ‘realm fhould regard that foreign power 
with fimilar fentiments of fair and juttifiable jealoufy, and infift 
upon correfponding meafures of fecurity and precaution ? Shall 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland cemplain, or are they rations” 
ally entitled to impute to their own government, views ¢ither 
illiberal or unwife, when they demand fecurities from them not 
greater than ftates purely Roman Catholic in their ftructure have 
required ? If the Sovereigns of Ruffia and Pruffia claimed not 
only the right of excluding all briefs or refcripts froms the See of 
Rome, ‘not previoufly fuabmitted to the temporal authority of the 
refpeétive ftates; if they further afflumed (if not with the. formal 
fanétion of the Sovereign Pontiff exprefled in a Concordat, yet 
certainly with his full and cordial acquiefcence in giving effec to, 
the appointments made) the dire¢t and pofitive nomination to all, 
the Roman Catholic Sees within their dominions; if regulations 
fimilar in principle have prevailed in Proteftant ftates, popular in 
their form of government,—thall it be imputed as a demand un. 
reafonable on the part of the crown of Great Britain, not actually 
to nominate, but to have the power of excluding perfons from, 
the exercife of the epifcopal tun¢tions, in whole loyalty his, 
Majefty cannot confide ?—Shall all the Roman Catholic Subjects, 


uffia, acid in it Monarch in Proilia 
and yet refufe to the King of thefe realms 2 much more limited 
int ce? That any fuch repagnance would have been found. 
in the late, or prefent Pontiff, when in. poffeflion of their. per. 
fonal liberties, has always been denied by perfons | co 

tent to wolores for, their ee Does it pee pani the, 
Irith Roman Catholics to raife difficulties on this head ?—Di 
become their titular bithops, after a)l that bas paffed on this 
fubje€t, to. abject ? TE AOE to recollect that their churchy 
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being a ftri¢tly. papal. church, peculiarly, warrants the ftate. i 

fuch a demand. The Roman CO holie Church of Irelaud, es 
caufes, already alluded to,. never has vindicated its own liberties, 
againtt the See of Rome, it has.no Concordat, it has no domettic 
rights exprefsly fecured. ‘The Pope.has, on many occafions, re- 
jected the recommendations of their, bifhops to vacant Sees, and 
fubilituted dircét nominations. from himfelf.in. their room, ~ In 
fhort, it. may,, be, aflefted,,.founding , their, difcipline, bin ge 
government principally on the canons of the council , of Trent, a. 
council which pointedly. faved to.the See of Rome fled 

¢ 


apd privileges, in the moft extendéd and objectionable fenfesand 
which has never. been acknowledged, .in points, of ipline, 
by the Gallicanand other free churches, that the Irith church Js at 
this day one of the moit dependent in Europe, and that.in which 
the power of the Pope has, the moft unqualified {way.’’  P, 24, 
If the foregoing reprefentation be, accurate,, which js fully ‘con. 
firmed by, the fpecch reviewed in the preceding article, :t ought to. 
make an end, for the prefent at leaft ».of what is called, ** the Ro. 
man Catholic Queftion.’’ alcit Maa: : ¢ 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 22. The Accomplifoment of Prophecy, in theGhara@enand» 
*Condu& of Fefus Chri, From the impreffive Treatifa ion the 
Truth of the Chriftian Religion. By Fames Abbadie, D. Ds fore 
© thérly Dean of Killaloe.’ 12mo. 267 pp. 48. — Rivingtonss: 
-¥B 10. FESS 90) 


"Rew books have been more highly or more juitly ‘commended ! 
than the treatife of Abbadie, on the Troth of the Chriftian Refi. 
Se It appeared firft in 1684, and has gone through at leat 
iven Editions, ‘in’ the original French.’ It was tranflated “into 
Englifh by Henry Luffan, of New College, Oxford, ‘in two vo- 
lames, which appeared in 1694 and 1698.- to MFO! 4 
‘The prefene publication is, with great judgement, extratted : 
ftom that part of the work which is moft ftriking and mefim- 
portant ; where the author treats of the Meffiahhhip of Jefus 
Chrift, and the proofs relating te it. ‘The Original is divided 
into two prificipal parts, and fubdivided into fettions and chap, 
ters, ‘Part I. contains four fe@ions: 1. On the Exiftence® ef; 
God; 2. On the Truth and Neceflity of Religion in getieral ;' 3, 
On the Truth of the Jewifly Religion; 4.'On the? Meats. fi 
plied by the Jéwifh Revelation to eftablifh the Truth of t 
Chriftian Religion. In‘ this fourth part, the: prefent pablieation 
ins; namely, from the fifth chapter, ‘which treats on’ the 
calling of the Gentiles, and the predi¢tions of Chrift asthe Mef- 
fia. ‘Part II, of the Original, undertakes to eftablifh the’ 
Chriftian Religion on its own “proofs, and it’ contains’ alfo four 
{ions : 1. Proofs drawn fromthe teltimony of thefe’ who firt. 
pubtiiid it ;° 2: Proofs drawn from thé Scriptures’ of the? New | 
"peRameht ; 3. Atrempt to‘pulh’ the prodfs- from faée and .fenri-! 
mit ‘to a degree of demonftratton; 4. Proofs drawn frem,the 
nature 
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nature and properties of Chriftianity itfelf, From: ‘this »part:the — 


prefent editor has feleéted only three chapters, taken out of ‘the’ 


fecond feétion; ‘thefe are, ch. 6, Examination of the fa@s related - 


in the Gofpels, to fee whether they are capable of illafiow or 
impofture; 7. On the Holinefs of the Life of Chrift; 8. On 
his Prophecies. By this mode of feleétion, a very ufetul troatife 
is formed, confitting of thitteen chapters: and prefenting to 
the reader abundant proofs of the truth of Chriftianicy, with 
going into too extenfive and fatiguing a difcuflion, The felees 
tion ts excellent in itfelf; fhould it revive the knowledge and the 
fame of the original work, it will render a more extenfive’ fer 
vice. Abbadie added a’ third part, on the Divinity of our Sa.’ 
viour, againft the Socinians; which forms a third volume in’ 
the French editions of his book. i baie 
The prefent Editor has occafionally corrected the language of 
the old tranflation ; and has fabjoined a few judicious notes, int 
which the remarks of Bonnet and others are introduced. The 
notes of Seigneux de Correvon, on Addifon’s Evidences are alfo 
cited; the»tranflation of which, by the late Dr. Purdy, de- 
ferves to be made known to every Englith reader. A chronolo- 
gical. table is fubjoined, frem *‘ Collyer’s facred Interpreter.’’ 
We much commend, and recommend the publication, 3 


Art. 23. Thoughts on Reafon and Revelation, particularly the, 
Revelation of the Scriptures. _ By Fofeph Gurney Bevan. Second, 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 23. Arch. 


‘That this very fenfible and well-written pamphlet fhould pafs 
through two editions, will not appear furprifing to thofe’ who’ 
fhall read it with the attention which it merits. But how we} 
fhould® have omitted it fo long, is furprifing even to ourfelves. ’ 
‘The fubjets are Reafon, Revelation, seers the Scriptures, ° 
Faith and'Experience. On thefe fubjefts we have the anthor’s’ 
thoughts given, in the manner of whicli the fubjoined extract is 
a {pecimen.. ‘ 

#§. 1, Before any book profefling tu relate faéts, can be in- 
titled to credit, its authenticity and veracity muft be eftablifhed, 
Now there‘is ho book in ‘the world of equal age, of which the’ 
atithenticity is eftablifhed upon firmer ground than the New’ 
"Leftament ¢: fo that if a fceptic, unable to withftand the a 
whieh itaffords in favour of Chriftianity, fhowld be difpofed to’ 
rcfeR ity heinoft be driven to the abfurdity of rej-€ting all the’ 
hiftorians’of the fame age; a piece of folly which would difgrace’ 
a fchoolboy. bagi 
— The oie authors, as ey are called, though now held in 
gerieral and deferved credit ; and their narratives relied on, as the 


, 


beft fource of information rning. their refpective countries 
and governments; fuffered, during th decay of ‘learning in the ’ 
middie ages of ‘Chriftianity, a temporary eclipfe’: but the facred’ 
writings, before, during, —— the fame’period, have been un_’ 
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interruptedly handed down from generation to tion; 
to by ech the friends and casemiie of Te dotset hich 
they contain ; and cited by writers of all ages, even the earlieft, 
fince their publication, in a manner which fhows that they have 
always been fuch, or very nearly fuch, as we find them at prefent. 
Nay, further, notwithftanding they have ae ied by 
manufcript beyond any other book in the world which would of 
courfe pccafion fome errors; and notwithftanding the induftry of 
modern critics has actually difcovered many thoufand various 
readings *, arifing from thefe numerous tranfcriptions ; ‘the authen. 
ticity of thefe writings is in no wife affected, and the uniform te. 
nour of their doétrine in no wife altered. ...7he confequence is, 
that we mutt either difpute all ancient hiftory; 6¢.admit the autho. 
rity of the New Teftament. P. 13. 

We have before teftified our refpe& for this writer, a moft 


refpectable member of the Society of Friends, and fhall be happy 
to do fo again 


Art. 24. A Vindication of Unitarian Worfoip, a Sermon preached 
on Sunday, Nov. 4. 1810, on Occafion of the gyre 8 the New 


Gravel Pit Meeting Houfe, Hackney, By Robert Ajpland. 
Johnfon. 1810, ’ 


Mr. Afpland undoubtedly appears in this difcourfe to have 
‘taken fome pains to vindicate the feparation of his afiociates 
from the Eftablifhed Church in terms of charity, and we are in 
no manner inclined to qgeftion the right of any to depart from us, 
ypon fuch grounds as Mr. Afpland mentions p,. 25, that is, where 
they think their ‘* compliance would be fnful, though they may 
pofibly err in their non.conformity.’”’—Mr. Afpland will not 
expect ws to admit that the Unitarians do wa err in their non. 
conformity; we do cordially believe their errors to be as great, 
as any of thofe that they charge upon us, that is, as important. 
They accufe us of adding to the f{criptural doctrines, and we ac- 
cufe them of dedu@ing from them. We fhould be forry, fuppofing 
our tenets correct, to have any taken from us, by this fermen 
before us, becaufe we could eafily point out to our readers, if 
our limits would admit, and the occafion feemed to call for 
it, abundance of grofs miftakes, in the reprefentation given of 
the datrines of the eftablifhment. Our belief is, chat Mr, A . 
does not mean to mifreprefent matters, but that he really thinks, 
we are all as blind and ftupid, as he defcribes us to be, and tha 
eur errors are downright abfurdities and contradi¢tions.— Ye 
even in his own difcourfe, he names certain celebrated membefs, 





‘¢ * A various reading is, where a word is.not alike in all 
the manufcript copics. As thefe manufcripts are in Greek, many 
of them would be uninterefting to an Englith reader. (The learned 
Michaelis fays, that the moft important, relate, in jl, te 


fubjects that have no cannettion with articles of faith.’ 


of 
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of the Church in terms of {uch » that we we may be 
at leat allowed to thelter ourfel soca their sa ; Mr. 
Afpland cannot expect us to be much alarmed as to the charge of 
ahjurdity and fanatici{n, when he reminds us of fuch fellow. believers, 
as Bifhop Taylor, Mr. John Hales, and Chillingworth, Mr. 
Afpland’s compliment to the tolerant principles of his majefty, 
and the general fpirit of his government, fince he came tothe throne, 
does him honour, and the delicate allufion to his prefent * do. 
meftic calamities,” is highly creditable to his feelings. 


Ant. 25. Refledtions om the Shortneft of Time, A Sermon fuge 
gefted by the general Mourning for her Royal Highnefs the Prinee/s 
Amelia, and delivered at the OBagon Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, 

Nov. 11, 1810. By Jobe Gardiner, D. D. Bath. pp. 26. 
Rivingtons. i, 


We can eafily believe that this Sermon might have had con- 
fiderable effeét in the place where, and upon the occafion on which 
it was delivered. The fable and funereal appearance of fo dif. 
tinguifhed a congregation, as the Oétagen Chapel at Bath is 
generally known to contain, muft have been peculiarly ftriking, 
and have naturally led to fuch refieétions as the text fuggelts ; 
(1 Cor, vii. 29.) as well as to a tender fympathy in the melan. 
choly event hick occafioned it. Dr. Gardiner,has-managed to 
place both thefe circumftances in a ftrong: point of view, but the 
difcourfe is not otherwife remarkable for much novelty of remark, 
Or any great purity of ftyle ; asa temporary effufion it may de. 
ferve- posi. 


JUBILEE SERMONS. 


Arr. 26. Enpland’s Caufes for Thankfulne/s during the Reign of 
George the Third ; or their much-loved King an Example to Bri- 
tons: 4 Sermon preached in the Parifhb Church of Harilepoal, ix 
the County of Durham, on Wednefday, OAober 25, 1809; being 
the Day of Public Praife and Thank/giving to Almighty God, on 
His Majefly’s Entrance into the Fiftieth Year of his Reign. By 
the Rev. N. Ha'ling fworth, A, M. Vicar of Haltwiftle in the 
County of Northumberland ; perpetual Curate of Hartlepool in 
the County of Durham, Sc.Se, A new Edition, enlarged, 
1z2mo. 47 pp. 4s. Durham, printed; London, Riving. 


tons, &c. 1810, 


We ch now very nearly to the bottom of our collection ° 


en this fabject, The very loyal author of this difcourfe fays, in 

his preface, that the fubje¢t of it has by no means been tegarded 

or.treated by him as of a mere temporary natures ‘ and an ine 

creafed confideration of Galt eee ** has led me we, ite 
t ; 


7 
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wifh that its feveral, topics may be deeply,,imprefied upon ‘tHe: 
memories of my ;parifhioners, and! copptrymen,. and. upon’ their 
hearts.. Sincerely do J defire, thas, when our. prefent. venerable 
Monarch fhail long fince have ¢eafed.to reign,—and_ the author of. 
this Sermon fhall have been long forgotten, Bngland’s Canfe ‘for . 
Thankfulneis to the God of nations, during thedait half century, 
e{pecially in the mild und gentle, the,pious, and benevolent reign 
of its prefent Sovereign. may be retraced, with grateful adoration, 
by our children’s children.""| Py vi, 

Thefe excellent fentiments are fuirably illuftrated by a very clear 
and copious ftatement Of particalars°in the difcourfe icfelf ; whielt, 
in its former lefs extended edition never met our confideration.. 


Art..29. The Fabilee, a Source of Religious. Improvements A 
Sermon, preached at Worfbip Street, Finfbury Square, Wednefday, 
OGober 25,1809, being the Fiftieth Auniverjary of the Reign of 
George the Third. By Fohn Evans, Moruing Preacher at. Wor-» 
fei Siveet, and Afternoon Preacher, Leather Lane, Holborn. 8vo. 
36 pp» 1s. Sherwood and Co, 1809. ' 


Of the zeal of this fermon, an idea may be formed from ° 
this paflage : ‘* Let then the lengthened reign ofa venerable 
earthly monarch, who has attained to the age oF rial elevate our ° 
thoughts to the illuftrious reigx of the Mess1an; which endures * 
till the confummatiog of all things.’ P. 2. God forbid'that we | 
fhould object to the piety of a preacher, who prefers contemplating 
the reign of the heavenly king, to that of any earthly monarch ; 
the preference is moft juft. But why then call it a Jubilee’ Ser- 
mon? In this difcourfe, of 36 pages, only five at moft are 
given to the difcuflion of its profefied topic, All the reft is 
proper, certainly, in any chriftian congregation, but had no more 
to do with that day, than with any other, With refpect to the 
eharaéter of the king, the author briefly mentions his perfonal and * 
domeftic virtues, and his defire to diffufe education. “The reft 
relates only to the indulgences granted to diffenters, with a with 
that they. were greater, and a with for peace. From that placete 
the end, our Saviour ‘alone is celebrated : properly and well, we 
grant, but with no reference to the occafion, . =" 


» . MISCELLANIES. 


Art. 28. + Green Room Gifip; or Gravity Gallinipt: a Galli 
mauifry, confifing of theatrical Anecdotes, Bon Mets, Chit-chut, — 
Drollery, Entertainment, Fun, Gibes, Humour, Fokes, Kickfoadis, 
Lompoeus, Mirth, Noxfenfe, Oratory, Quizzing, Repartees Stories, 
Tatile, Vocality, Wit, Yawning; Zeft. Got up to guilé Gymnafii-: 
cal and Cyncocratic Governments, With an Appendix of _ , 
9 $ , neti Ss 


Py 
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SabjeFs. Gathered and garnjfoed by Gridiron. Gobble, Gente 
Godfan to, Mother Gaofe. Given ix Gimmalunder Guidance of F. 
Barker, Dramatic Repofitory, Rufjel Street, ‘Covent ;Gardeu,' 
12mo, 184 pp. 35. Od. Barker... 1800. hi ones 


We have no doubt that this is literally what its title profeffes, 
<¢ Green room Goffip,’* collefted by fome undeiling of che vhedtre ; 
who though’he ¢an relith a good joke when ready made, “has no. 
bettcr notien of making one hfe, than by tricks of alliteration, 
alphabetical lifts of topics, dnd fach mechanical contrivances, ~~" 

_That many of the flories ate comic, and many of the witticifine’ 
good, cannot be denied, but too many of the latter, were antici. 
pated by that 4elluo of bon-mots, Joe Miller. Had the ‘compiler 
poffefled any notion of chronological arrangement, a fort Of co. 
mic hiftory of the ftage might have been formed from the ‘faine 
materials ; but he feems to have been équal to nothing, but collect. 
ing ftage anetdotes wherever he could find them, and'anhiaffing 
them ip a common place book, which he has literally printed as 
it ftood. One good anecdote, from fuch a ftore, may, Be a’ 
fufficient fpecimen. _ a vane gy nh 

“© Charles Bannifter going into paftry cook’s fhop with Parfons, ’ . 
the latter was very curious in examining an eledirical eel, { fobably 
an advertifemént for one to be fhown) and enquired of Charles: 
what fort ef a pie he thought it would make’? who anfwered a° 
Joocking one.” P. 45. ° “ag eee pe i 

The ftory immediately preceding this, is alfo rather {poiled in 
the telling, but is genuine and good, Itis of a’ well ‘known 
wit, who, when Mrs. Billington appeared in Love ina Village, 
being atked whether that was -Ro/etta, replied,, ** No, 1- believe 
it is Grand Caira.’’. This, the author has thought it neceflary to, 
explain for his readers; but we do. not pay ours fo ill, a come 
pliment. “7 - 

Like other colle€tions of the fame kind, this has fome ftories 
that ought to have. been omitted, fome that are ill told, fome uns 
grammatically,expreffed, but few that may not occafion a laugh, 
in the Green roam. What is fo, watsily Called an appendix of Grawe 
fubjeéts is no other than a.colleciion of epitaphs on a€tors and 
a¢trefles. As a fingular. accommodation to fuch a,mifcellany, this 


is furnifhed with an index of names. 


Art. 29. A Didionary of Anecdotes: chiefly Hiftorical, and 
illuftrative of Charaéters and . Events, ancient and modern, 
Drawn from genuine Sources, and. fyftematically wie accords | 
ing to the re/peive Subje@s. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 166, 
Simpfon, &c, ‘1809. - 

The French have long-had a ‘;Diétionary of Anecdotes,’? 

but it does-not appear that this is at all unfairly borrowed from it, , 

There is not even fo much refemblance as might naturally be ete 


») 2 
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, where the titles coincide. Thus, under Actine, we de 
not fee a fingle article borrowed from Acrevr, in the French 
book. Under Ampassapor we might ftill more expect them 
to coincide, but even there we find only the ftory of John Bafilo- 
witz and Jeremy Bowes, whom the French author calls Bo; 
and as the fubject of the anecdote is an Englifhman, it. ccrtainly 
ought not to be omitted in an Englifh compilation, As far as we 
have been able to compare the two, the Englith is the preferable 
book : but though the compiler tells us, that he has drawn his anec- 
dotes from genuine fources, he has not regularly referred us to thofe 
fources, which the French author has done; and which certainly 
ought not te be omitted. Under the article avarice, the com. 
piler is extremely profufe in his anecdotes of the famous Mr. 
Elwes, nearly the whole of whofe hiftory, as printed by Topham, 
he incorporates into his book. 

‘ We cannot make fuch a book known by feleéting fpecimens from 
it, but we may enliven our own by taking one, which fhall be of 
a literary nature, the fubje€t being a famous Englith tranflator. 

‘¢ The induftrious Philemon Holland, who was a fchoolmafter 
and a phyfician, produced feveral voluminous publications, pare 
ticularly tranflations of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, and of Cam. 
dens’ Britannia, both in folio. On completing the former work 
be compofed the following lines : 

«¢ With one fole pen I writ this book, 
Made of a grey goofe quill : 
A pen it was, when I it took, 
A pen I leave it ftill.”” Vol. is p. 190. 


A fimilar anecdote of Dr. Ferdinando Warner is fubjoined. Of 
fome perfon who boafted of fuch an inftance of parfimony, the fa- 
mous Lord Chefterfield obferved, not very unjuftly, that he had 
«¢ 4 mind as narrow as the neck of a vinegar cruet.’”” 


Art. 30. Seriptare Geography in Two Parts, containing a De. 
Seription of the moft diftinguifbed Countries axd Places noticed in the 
Haly Scriptures, with a brief Acccunt of the remarkable biftorical 
Events conneBed with the Subjel, intended to facilitate the Study 
of the Holy Bible te Young Perfons, for the Ufe of Schools and 
Families; and illuftrated with Maps; by Fobn Toy, private 
Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic and Geography. Large Ofavo. 
6s. Scatcherdand Co. 1810. 


We confider this book as filling up a defideratum in the clafs of 
books publithed for the inftraction of youth, and therefore 
warmly recommend it. It is of moch importance that geogra- 
phical knowledge thould accompany that of the tacts recorded in 
the Scripiures, as by this they are rendered more interefting, and 
receive indeed confderable illuftration, Thoufands read of the 
ehildren of Ifrael, aud their wandering for forty years in the wil. 

dernefs, 
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dernefs, without having the remoteft comprehenfion of the geogra. 
phical fituation of the . Sn defcribed. ' 

The prefent volume is judicioufly arranged, and the maps are 
neatly and perfpicuoufly executed. We doubt not but it will 
anfwer the author’s purpofe, and we think it deferves encourages 
ment, 


Art. 31. London; being a'complete Guide to the Britifo Capital? 
containing an accurate and fuccin® Account of its Origin, Rife, 
and Progre/s 3 the Increafe and Extent of its Buildings; its Com- 
merce, Curiofities, Exhibitions, Amujements, Public Calamitiety 
Religious and Charitable Foundations, Literary Eftabli 
Learned and Scientific Inftitutions, &c. Se. Inter{perfed with 
Variety of Original Anecdotes, Eccentric: Biography, Critic 
Remarks,  fraittfully abridged from Mr. Pennant’s London, and 
brought to the prefent Year, Third Edition, By Fobn 
Wallis, 12mo, 78. Sherwood and Co, 1810. 


This Book mane properly be recommended as well calculated 
to give a general view of the Metropolis, if the Editor had 
not ftepped out of his way, to make himfelf a party, as it were, 
with the mob againft the managers of Covent Garden, and if he 
had not alfo occafionally taken opportunity to infinuate his political 
mt which are thofe of the partizans of Burdett and 

ardle. Now this was certainly travelling out of the record, 
though it is true, that the title-page profefles to give a defcrip. 
tion of ‘* Public Calamities,’? among which the e above 
alluded to, may be reckoned. But the book, with thefe excep. 
tions, will be found a compendious, ufeful, and entertaining 
compilation, 


Arr. 32. Elements of Pun@uation: including effential and general 
Rales for pointing: qith numerous, and appropriate Examples, 
Extra&ed from the admired Treatife by the late David Steel, Ef. 
Barrier at Law. 8v0. 15 pp. 8d. Maurice, Fencharch 
Bereet, 1810. 


We are not likely to fee a better treatife on puntuation than 
that which was written by the late Rev. Jofeph Robertfon, who 
wrote alfoa Differtatian on the Parian Chronicle, His little tract, 
originally publifhed in 1785, went through feveral editions, but 
is now we believe fcarce, and not fo known as it deferves, 
The prefent “ Elements” may ferve very well as a fabficute, where | 
that Effay cannot be procured. The thing undertaken to be 
taught, in fact, is very fimple; and more depends ae well 
atfanging the rules, than upon any great acutenefs in ering 
the principles. The prefent little tract is much recommended 
its brevity: it reduces the whole fubject to nineteen rules, whi 
in genegal are plain and clear, In the thisd tule, we —— 
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from this author, and alfo from Robertfon; In a‘ lift! of fubftaws, 
tives, ftanding in appofition, when avd is introduced, Roberrfoy, 
omitsythe eémina. ‘This wuthor*does:the fame with fubftantives 
in pairs, thds 3. ‘* Intereft and ambirion, honour and thamey friend- 
thip andenmity, gratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in: 
all public tranfactions.’’ Here we fhould point ‘* Intereit, cand: 
ambition, honour,’ and fhame,’’ &c. becanfe otherwife it mutt feem 
that theytwo united without a.comma,, are to operate conjaintly ¢. 
whereas they, are contragjes. . AHo.in. this, inflance, “ the King, 
the Queen, ihe Princefles, and ali the Royal, Family,’? here Robert- 
fon and\Stee!l would omit the comma after Princeffes, becaufe agd 
follows. ..We would nat ; and we appeal to every reader of tafte, 
whether the voicemuft.not make a .peafe, equal to a comma, after 
that word, ‘Thefe trifles however are not worth much difpute. 
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gical Painting in the United Kmgdom. By Martin Archer Shee, R.A. 33s. 

A Letter to M. A. Shee, Efq. R.A. in Confequence of the Letter to the 
Prefident and Directors, &c. and detailing a Plan for the more effeétual En. 
eouragewent and ultimate perfecting of the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture. 


‘A Second and Third ©. — on the Projeéts of the Chaleogtaphical Society, 
ddretled to a Mensiei o: * + Society for encouraying the Art of Engraving. 
y John Landieer, bcs. or to the Kings and FVS. A. 1s. 6d. 


A Defcription of th. oan. cut Terra Cottas in the Britith Mateum, ByTaylor 
Combe, Ey. Illutirated with forty-one Pilates, sod ge alter the Drawings 
ef William Alexauder, Ely. 4to, 11 11s. 6d. Elephant, 21. 92s. 6d. . 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 

A Treatife en Lfoperimetrical Problems, and the Calculus of Varietions 
By Robert Woodhoute, A.M. F,R.S. Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
6:. 

A Treatife on Mechanics, principally defigned for the Ufe of Schools and 
Public Senunaries, ilutivaied by a great. Number ot Examples. By W. Marratte 
8vo. iAGs. 

POLITICS, 

Original Traéts relative to the War between Great Britain and France, 
written aud publithed at different Periods, fromthe Year 1793.) By Willi 
Roicoe, Efy. 8s. 

Papers on Toleration, By the Rev. Chriftopher Wyvill. 5s. 

The Veii removed: or, an Expoté of the Means adopted by the Right Hom 
Spenier Perceval, and the Lords Eldon and Liverpool, to obtain Power. B ¥ 
the Tranflétor of Machiavelli's. Prince. 

Principles of the Conttitation of Governments, with Iluftrations from the 
Claffics, By William Cunningham, Etq. of Enterkin. 4to. 15s, 

The Regency Quefiion; beimg @ Republication of Papers, written during 
His Majefty’s liincis in 1788, with a New Preface. By Denuis O'Bryen, 
Efq. s. 6d. 

Greech of the Right Hon. Lord Grenvitle, in January, 1789, on the Bill fur 
a Regency. 1s. | 

Ap Account of the Jubilee on the 25th of October, 1809, being the Fortye 
ninth Anniverfury of the Reign of George ITI, the Father of his People. | 
Colleéted by a Ludy, the Wife of a Naval Officer. “4t0. 1¢s. 6d. 

An Enquiry iuto the Caufes of the prefent high Price of Gold Bullion in 
England, and its Connection with the State of Foreign Exchanges, with Obier- 
vations on the Bullion Commitiee. In a Series of Letters, addrefled to Thomas’ 
Thompton, Efq. M. P, one of the Members of the Bullion Committee. By 
John Hill. 8vo. 5s, 

An Examination of the Preface to Mr, Hufkiflou’s Pamphlet. is. 

Doubts as tothe Expediency of adopting the Recommendation of the Bullion 
Committee. By John Fonblanque, — gs, 

Remarks on’ Mr. Hutkiffon’s Pamphlet, together with feveral Political 
Maxims regarding Coin and Paper Currency, intended to explain the real 
Nature and Advantages ot the PrefentSyfiem, By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart, M.P.&c. 2s. 6d. i ; 

Yhe Futh, or Paper Age ; exhibiting the Extrinfic Advantages of Intrinfle 

ta, Fe 

yi to the Right Hon. George Rofe, M.P. in which the real Canfes of 

the Scatcity and Confequent high Price of Gold and Silver are flated and’ 

exemplified. By Charles Lyne, Ei,. 2s 
a 
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A Letter to a Member of Parliament, occationed by the of the 
‘Committee on the high Price of Bullion. By Jafper Atkinfon, 3s. 6d. 
An Examination of the Report of the Balliou Committee, By Mr. S. Cock, 
Commercial Agent tor Liverpool. 5s, 
POETRY. a 

An Elegy on the Death of Her Royal Highne(s Princefs Amelia. De- 
dicated to His Royal Highnets George, Prince of Wiles. 15, Gd. . 

Select Scottith Songs, Ancient and Modern: with Critical Obiereations and, 
Biographical Notices, By Robert Burns. Edited by R. H, Cromek, F. A. 5S. 
Edin. ¥ vols. 16s. 7 

Remains of Nithifdale and Galloway Seng, with Hittesical and Traditionsd 
Notices relative to the Manners and Cuftons. of the Peafantsy. Now fir 
publithed by BR. H, Cromek, i%s. - 

The Curfe of Kehama, By Robert Southey. 4to. 11. 11s. 6a.’ 

Pose pests » org Sketches from Lite, with other Pieces. Bya Lady. 12me, 
DRAMA, | a ; 

The Adventures of Ulyffes: o, the Return to Ithaca, a Cluffical Drang 

from Homer, By Mr. James Mendam, Jun. ¢s. 6d. 


: 


. NOVELS. cl? . 

Ifadora of Milan, comprifing various Views ef Human Nature, taken from 
Life and Manners, Forcign and Domeflic. 5 vols, 1). 3s. 

Bath and London, or Secnes in each. ‘4 vols. vl. 1s. 

Incident and Interett: or, Copies trom Nature. By Mils Squire, 2 volm 
i2mo. 9s. , 

Felitla, or the Life and Opinions of a Kitten of Sentiment. 59. 6d. 

+ Chun and Suling, an Hiftorical Romance. *5e, 
Sit Levine, or the Rolicrutian. By @ Gentlemwa of the Univesiey ef Oxford, 


. . — 
Julia de Vienne, a Parifian Tale, imitated from the French. Bya Lady. 4 
vols. 11, 4s. | . VT OF 
Alidia and Cloridan, or the Offspring of Bertha, 2 vols. 10s, / 
Elfrida, Hearets of Belgrove, by Mils Kauma Parker, of Fairficld Houle 
Deubighthire, 4 vols. al. | Sei he ee 
MISOEL LANIES. 


The Genealogy of the Englitd Races, trom the earlief Times to the' Period 
ef the Introdattion of Foreign Blood into baglend + t6 which is added, phe 
pretent Praétice of the molt judicious Breeders tor: the Turt; with Obiere 
vations on the Selection of Huries aiid Mayes, &c. By G. Horiby Morland. 
Svo. 16s. . sali... G13 PTH ‘cy 

The Correfpondénee between Mi. Hope and Mr. Duboft, the Pladintiil’ in 
the late Triul in the Court-of King’s Bench, agaiutt Mr, Berestord, turming, 
a New Edition of Ms, Dubott’s Appeal aguinit the Calummes of the Eiqminer 
Newlpaper, | ies. | 
RE: Tes Introduction to Reading, containing pany ufeful Exercifes or Leflous, 
ada to the Capacities of Childgen of eather Sey, trom tix ta twebye Yearg 
bo va By the Rev, G. I. Davies, M. Ay Mafier of Campton Academy, 
Bedfordhhire, 2s, : tS 

Hluftystions of the Foppith Character, in a!l iis curious Varieties. By Sir 
Frederick Fopping, F.F. F. 6d. oe ag | 

Munchaaten at Walcheren. 5s. 

'She..Mirror of the Graces; or, the kinglith Ladies’ Coftume: ~ ss. or with 
goloured Plates, 7s. 6d, 

Hints to the Public and the Legiflature on the Prevalence of Vice, and on 
the dangergqus Effects of Seduction. 1%m0, Ys © a 

An Latrodyétion to Hesidry, contauimy the Rudiments of the Science in 
general. By William Berry. s. as Us 

Leflons tor a Young Nowleman, containing Saytrgs and Oblervetiong ig 
Greek, with an Buglth Traujlation. 1. Gu, ' 'y 
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Mir, Parkinfen is abowt to publith Objenvasions. on the AA 
for regulating ‘Mad Houfes, wath Remarks addyefied to the 
, Friends ot the Infane.’ clas ar ga a 

Early in April, we underfland, ‘W4r. Prait, intends. to 
bring forward the Remains of .Jefeph. Biackett; (SeeVol. 
\Rxxv, p. 294.) with appropiate enpfavitygs; hid “a portrait of 
the author, by the moft eminent, artifts. To be, publifhed 
exclufively for the benefit of his aged mother and orphan child. 

The Rev. Johnfon Grant will fhortly publith the firft 
Volume of a Summary of the I ifory of the, Englifo Church, 
and of the Secis which have. féparated. from tt, from the. earlieft 
Periads to the Reign of James the Firft. 

The Ecclefiaftical and Unrterfity Annual Regijter, for the 
prefent Year, will be publifhed in Febguary. ite dentt 
« Mr. Fader will pubhth a new Work on the Prophecy of the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel, in a few days. 

The Life of William Vaynfieet, Bithop of. Winchefter, 
Lord HighChancelior to heniy V Land Founder of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, by the lax Dr. Richard Chandler, is int 
the Prefs, in a Royal Octavo Volume. ne « . 

Mr. Morrzer, Secretary of Embafly tothe Court of Perfiay is 
printing a Journey through Perfia, Afia Minor, &o2in' 1808, 9, 

Major Pike has in the Prefs, Exploratery Travels through the 
Weftern Territories of Nerth America, lest 

Col. William Kirkpatrick is printing a colle&tion of Sekeé 
Letters of Tippoo Sultan, te various Public Funétionaries, ave 
ranged and tranflated, with Notes, &c. ” 

Meflrs Daniell’s Picture/que Voyage to India, by way of 
China, with fifty coloured Engravings will fpecdily'be pub- 
lifhed. 
. Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, hasin the Prefs, Effays:on the “Poetr 
and Superftitions of the Highlands, with Fragménts’ in Pole 
and Verie. sts, aneiahtvatinteiahl 

Mr. J.G. Parkyns is printing Monaflic Remains, in three 
O€avo Volumes, with Engravings. 


— “<< ee 


ERRATA, 
P. 437, line 29, for care read love , 
438, 2, from bottom, fer Wharton’s read Warton’s 
Ibid. the laft, for grove read Grave | 
445, 24, the two lines there quoied fhould ftand thus :— 
«¢ Heaven lend it happy dew, _ 


Earth fend it fap anew.” 





